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A  generation  in  Mozambique  knows  ifs  childhood  in  a  famine  rehef  camp.  UN  Photo.  Paul  Heath  Hoeffel 


Africa 

As  news  of  the  famine  in  Ethiopia 
gained  increasing  attention  in  past 
months,  the  Today  staff  looked  within 
the  University  community  to  gain 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  the 
disaster.  Available  as  sources  were 
faculty  from  education  and  the 
interdisciplinary  African  Studies 
Program  who  have  academic 
expertise  as  well  as  first-hand 
knowledge  of  both  Saharan  and  sub- 
Saharan  countries. 

Also  on  campus  were  150  African 
students  from  21  nations,  Cyril  Ibe.  a 
graduate  student  in  journalism  from 
Nigeria,  did  one  interview. 

As  anticipated,  there  was  far  more 
information  available  than  could  be 
incorporated  into  even  a  series  of 
articles,  partly  a  result  of  the 
University's  25  year  involvement  and 
experience  in  Africa. 

Donald  Knox,  who  was  with  Ohio 
University's  educational  projects  in 
Nigeria  in  the  1960s,  was  home 
briefly  from  Botswana  and  Swaziland, 
where  he  has  established  new 
teacher  training  projects,  again 
sponsored  by  the  US,  Agency  for 
Internationa!  Development. 

"Parents  in  the  African  countries  I 
know  value  education  tremendously. 
While  their  governments  aim  for 
universal  primary  education,  families 
see  further  education  as  a  way  to  a 
prestigious  and  well  paying 
government  job.  The  economies  have 
not  as  yet  provided  enough 
employment  for  all  those  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  There  is  a  lot 
<>l  catch-up  economic  development 
that  must  occur,"  Knox  reports. 

While  Botswana  and  Swaziland  are 
not  yet  employing  television  for 
education,  Nigeria  is  showing  the  way 
and  has  invested  in  television  at  both 
national  and  state  levels.  Two  state 
stations  have  sent  full  staffs  — 
technical,  production  and  news  —  to 
Ohio  University  for  training.  The 
stations'  goals  focus  on  literacy  and 
agricultural  information,  as  well  as 
preserving  ethnic  diversity. 

"Nigeria's  national  television  is 
committed  to  education  and  rural 
development  and  one  of  its  most- 
watched  series  deals  with 
agriculture,"  reports  Drew  McDaniel. 
an  authority  on  Third  World 
telecommunication. 

Perspectives  from  geographers, 
political  scientists,  linguists, 
historians  —  all  revealed  insights 
helpful  to  understanding  the 
pressures  and  values  that 
characterize  many  African  countries. 

However,  maintaining  a  focus  on 
the  overwhelming  problems  of  the 
continent-wide  arc  of  drought  and 
famine  —  the  causes,  consequences 
and  possible  responses  —  determined 
the  articles  for  this  cover  story. 

While  this  report  is  among  many 
available  to  Todays  readers,  one 
interview  statement  made  our 
attempt  at  adding  to  understanding 
an  urgent  obligation. 

'If  solutions  are  not  found,  much  of 
(he  continent  will  be  trapped  and 
nature  will  impose  solutions  " 
—  Dr.  Frank  Bernard, 
environmental  geographer. 

—  Peg  Black 
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Land  Reform: 

of  the  Answer 


Part 


Land  reform,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
measure,  will  be  required  if  famine  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  Africa. 

That  is  the  view  of  Dr^John  Pickles,  assislani 
professor  of  geography,  who  studied  and  con- 
ducted research  in  Africa  for  several  years, 

"The  climate,  although  certainly  a  factor,  has 
played  le.ss  of  a  roie  in  creating  the  current  Afri- 
can famine  than  is  commonly  believed,"  says 
I'icldes,  author  of  Plwrnmenohgy.  Science  and 
(leogruphy,  published  this  year  by'lhe  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

"Rather,  tlie  related  issues  of  land  use  and  land 
ownership  are  much  more  important  to  prevcnt- 
iih;  l.iiiiiiH  in  Alrica  than  is  merely  the  ellect  ol 

""  '  liiiiii'  Ii.it  liind,"  he  says,  noting  that  Af- 

ri'.iiis  luM  .i)|Hd  quite  succe,s.sfully 'with  the 
oiiilHicm,s  I  Innate  throughout  much  ol  hi.story 
by  adapting  their  lifestyles  to  the  environmeiil. 

Major  changes  occurred,  however,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  European  land-use  practices  during 
the  colonial  period, 

"Belore  the  arrival  ol  the  colonial  powers  and 
their  emphasis  on  land-ownership  and  large- 
scale  agricultural  techniques,  African  agriculture 
made  use  ol  a  variety  ol  ecological  zones,"  Pick- 
les says. 

He  explains  that  the  lifestyle  of  pastoral  Afri- 
cans in  prc-colonial  times,  particularly  in  the  arid 
regions,  put  little  pressure  on  the  land  With  the 
advent  ol  large-scale  ranching  and  larming,  how- 
ever, pressure  on  the  land  increased,  allowing  cli- 
matic conditions  to  have  a  greater  impact, 

"Ranching,  for  example,  often  results  in  vegeta- 
tion being  depleted  from  a  given  area,  which  in 
turn  increases  such  environmental  effects  as  soil 
erosion. 


r  hed  show  The  land  surnninding  the 
uinwds  have  deserted  the  reifion  after 


"It  is  this  kind  of  land  use  that  is  often  attrib- 
uted to  some  sort  of  climatic  change'  that  is  re- 
sulting in  an  expansion  of  the  desert.' 

"Actually,  if  the  desert  can  be  said  to  be  ex- 
panding at  all  —  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  is  —  land  use  has  much  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  environment,"  says  Pickles, 

Another  problem  related  to  land  jjse  is  that 
many  of  African's  most  fertile  regions  are  being 
used  to  grow  large  cash  crops  for  export. 

"As  odd  as  it  may  seem  in  these  days  of  famine, 
Africa  actually  could  produce  much  ol  its  food 
needs.  The  problem  is  that  much  of  the  food  pro- 
duced is  not  consumed  by  those  who  grow  it," 
Pickles  observes. 

For  example,  during  the  famine  in  the  early 
IHTOs,  a  country  such  as  Mali  was  a  net  exporter 
of  barley,  beans,  peanuts,  fresh  vegetables  and 
beef. 

"As  relief  food  came  into  the  region,  cotton, 
peanuts,  vegetables,  meat  and  fish  went  out  — 
sometimes  on  the  same  boats  and  airplanes  that 
brought  the  relief  food,"  he  says. 

The  point,  he  stresses,  is  that  African  land  re- 
form must  focus  on  producing  more  food-stuffs 
to  feed  internal  populations  and  less  on  cash 
crops  lor  export. 

"And,  because  small  farmers  in  Africa,  like 
small  farmers  the  world  over,  are  more  produc- 
tive than  farmers  working  on  large-scale  opera- 
tions, land  reform  must  include  not  only  changes 
in  how  the  land  is  used,  but  also  how  it  is  owned, " 
Pickles  says,  adding  that  in  Alrica,  75  percent  of 
the  rural  population  have  access  to  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  crop  land, 

"The  climate  we  can't  do  much  about,  but  how 
land  is  used  within  that  climate,  that  is  something 
we  can  —  and  should  —  do  a  lot  about, "  Pickles 
concludes. 

— Tom  Ressler 


In  Mauritania, 
limited  crops. 


ven  before  the  draught  devaslaled  farm  lands,  sod  lacking  m  fertilizers  could  only  produce 
s  this  held  of  scattered  maize  plants  sliow.s.  FAO  Photo.  Jan  Chevalier 


Population:  A  Growth 
Rate  That  Doubles 
Every  24  Years 

How  to  control  bu/geoning  population  growth 
rates  is  another  issue  African  nations  must  come 
to  grips  with  if  large-scale  famines  are  to  be 
.ivoided. 

"Cycles  of  drought  and  subsequent  famine,  un- 
fortunately a  part  of  African  life  for  much  of  re- 
corded history,  today  are  made  all  the  worse  by 
ihere  being  more  people  than  the  land  can  sup- 
port," says  Dr  Frank  E,  Bernard,  professor  ol  ge- 
ography. 

What's  worse,  he  adds,  is  that  current  popu- 
lation growth  rates  are  doubling  the  number  of 
people  on  the  African  continent  every  24  years. 
Bernard,  whose  research  on  environment  and 
population  pressure  in  Alrica  has  been  supported 
by  grants  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  says  that  time 
may  be  running  out  for  African  nations  to  get 
their  populations  under  control. 

Bernard  points,  for  example,  to  Kenya,  where 
he  has  conducted  extensive  research  into  rural 
population  pressure,  including  one  three-year 
study  under  a  grant  from  the  Ford-Rockefeller 
Foundations  Population  Policy  Research  Pro- 
gram. 

"Kenya  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having 
not  only  the  world's  highest  population  growth 
rate  —  4  percent  per  year  —  but  also  the  world's 
highest  total  fertility  rate,  an  average  of  8  chil- 
dren per  woman,"  Bernard  says. 

"For  about  die  past  10  years,  the  government 
has  offered  family  planning,  but  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  women  in  their  reproductive  years  have 
visited  the  clinics  or  mobile  units,"  he  adds. 

Compounding  the  problem,  he  notes,  is  that 
one-hall  of  Kenya's  population,  as  is  that  of  Africa 
as  a  whole,  is  aged  15  years  or  younger. 

"Kenya,  like  all  African  nations,  is  faced  with  a 
tremendous  population  explosion  if  it  cannot  get 
its  birth-control  message  taken  seriously  by  ihe 
huge  group  ol  youth  about  to  enter  their  child- 
bearing  years,"  he  observes. 

One  of  the  problems  in  implementing  effective 
birth  control  programs  in  African  nations  such  as 
Kenya  is  that  large  families  are  traditional.  Anoth 
er  is  that  most  African  nations  still  do  not  have 
highly  centralized  political  systems  to  implement 
public  policy. 

"African  nations  must  become  much  more  ag- 
gressive in  implementing  birth  control,"  Bernard 
says.  "In  some  cases,  this  may  mean  extensive 
publicity  and  educational  campaigns,  but  in  oth- 
ers, it  may  require  more  "radical"  approaches, 
such  as  adopting  the  Chinese  and  Indian  models 
of  mandatory  birth  control."" 

Since  Africans  place  a  very  high  value  on  edu- 
cation, some  nations  may  be  able  to  implement 
an  effective  birth  control  policy  by  limiting  the 
number  of  children  in  a  family  who  are  eligible 
for  free  public  schooling. 

""While  this  might  oiler  a  viable  solution  in 
some  cases,  in  others,  it  could  actually  destabi- 
lize governments  because  of  parents'  deep  desire 
to  have  all  their  children  receive  education.""  Ber- 
nard remarks. 

Because  even  birth  control  programs  that  ulti- 
mately could  prove  successful  will  take  a  genera- 
tion or  two  to  implement,  Bernard  says  perhaps 
the  most  important  short-term  challenge  is  har- 
nessing Africa's  resources. 

"Some  of  the  poorest  nations  have  the  most 
natural  resources,  but  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  take  full  advantage  ol  them,"  Bernard  says, 
noting  that  he  agrees  with  Pickles'  observation 
that  land  reform,  with  an  emphasis  on  "grass- 
roots agricultural  development,""  is  essential  if 
African  nations  are  to  be  successful  in  feeding 
themselves. 

"Ironically,  foreign  aid  —  and  especially  that  of 
a  high  technological  nature  —  has  contributed  to 
Africa's  population-control  problems,"  Bernard 
remarks. 

"Fhe  hope,  as  I  see  it,  is  in  helping  African  na- 
tions implement  policies  that  grow  out  of  their 
traditional  ways  of  coping,  policies  that  Can  help 
bridge  the  old  and  the  new. 

"The  hope  is  not,"  he  stresses,  ""in  trying  to 
impose  massive  high  technology  schemes  that 
are  beyond  the  capability  of  most  Alrican  nations 
to  absorb."" 

— Tom  Ressler 
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Traditional  culture  in  most  African  countries  plac 
growing  young  family  shows  The  consequence  is 
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Resource 
Management: 

The  Challenge  for 
Governments 

Drought  is  blained  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  wide-spread  famine  that  has  affected  nearly 
30  countries  in  Africa.  Other  factors  have  been 
linked  to  poverty,  booming  populations,  abuse  of 
the  land,  and  even  civil  wars. 

But  mismanagement  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources by  African  governments  helps  to  com- 
pound the  ravages  of  nature  on  the  vast  conti- 
nent, according  to  Ed  Charle.  professor  of 
economic  development  in  the  Department  of 
Economics, 

"Nigeria.  I  think,  constitutes  a  good  example  of 
the  problems  that  may  arise  if  the  government 
does  not  manage  resources  properly,"  says 
Charle,  author  of  Macroeconomics  of  Developing 
Countries,  who  spent  eight  years  in  Africa. 

"Today,  after  much  of  Nigeria's  oil  has  been  re- 
moved, exported,  and  burned  up  in  automobile 
engines  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Nigeria's  economic  problems  remain  and,  to 
some  extent,  are  intensified. ' 

If  the  revenue  from  the  oil  had  been  used  wise- 
ly, it  might  have  gone  far  in  solving  some  of  Ni- 
geria's economic  problems  today,  adds  Charle. 


!  great  value  on  large  families,  as  the  pride  of  this 
-.         .        ,  -..".-j^g  ifj^,  population  growth  rale  is  ex- 


who  lived  in  Nigeria  as  a  visiting  professor  with 
his  family  between  1960  and  1964, 

Charle  warns  that  the  same  disaster  may  befall 
any  other  developing  African  country  which 
places  much  hope  on  one  resource  and  neglects 
the  development  of  others. 

Sudan,  another  country  where  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered, has  a  lesson  to  learn  from  Nigeria,  cau- 
tions Charle,  who  served  as  economic  develop- 
ment consultant  to  the  Sudanese  government 
between  1981  and  1982, 

"A  country  must  be  very  skillful  in  moving  rev- 
enue from  one  resource  to  other  sectors  of  its 
economy."  he  says.  "If  proceeds  from  one  re- 
source are  spent  only  on  expensive  consumer 
goods  by  the  elite  rich,  then  the  development  of 
potential  resources  is  neglected," 

Other  oil-  or  mineral-rich  African  countries 
which  have  had  experiences  similar  to  Nigeria's 
include  Zaire.  Zambia,  Ghana  and  Liberia,  he 
notes. 

In  Nigeria's  case,  the  naira  (Nigeria's  currency) 
rose  in  value  as  a  result  of  oil  exports,  raising  the 
cost  of  Nigeria's  traditional  exports  —  cocoa, 
palm  oil  and  peanuts  —  in  the  international  mar- 
ket. 

This  led  to  the  loss  of  established  markets  for 
those  exports,  observes  Charle,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  Development  Alternatives  Inc.,  a 
Washing  ton -based  international  consulting  firm. 

While  the  oil  boom  lasted,  he  says,  the  govern- 
ment neglected  the  agricuU,ural  sector  with  the 
result  that  the  productivity  of  "traditional"  farm- 
ers suffered. 


Ironically,  Charle  says,  what  African  countries 
may  need,  in  addition  to  wise  management  of  rev- 
enues, is  "an  expanded  role  for  their  govern- 
ments" so  that  they  can  plan  effectively  for  devel- 
opment. 

"But  the  catch  is  that  such  powerful  govern- 
ments must  be  both  wise  and  honest  because  a 
powerful  government  can  misuse  its  power  and 
1  and  exploitation." 


J  source  of  t 
he  adds. 

If  properly  implemented.  Charle  suggessts,  'Af- 
rican socialism"  might  serve  the  African  conti- 
nent better  and  replace  the  traditional  free  enter- 
prise system, 

"But  capitalism  is  superior  to  socialism  if  the 
government  is  inefficient  and  corrupt,'  he  says. 

To  help  African  countries  out  of  their  economic 
dilemmas.  Charle  advocates  an  easing  of  restric- 
tions by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  mak- 
ing loans  to  them,  rather  than  its  insistence  on 
the  same  requirements  as  for  the  industrialized 
countries. 

Charle  also  worked  in  Uganda  in  1967  and 
1968,  Liberia  in  1973  and  1974.  and  Egypt  in  1981. 
He  left  Athens  Jan.  26  for  a  12-month  Fulbright 
professorship  at  the  University  of  the  South  Pacif- 
ic, Fiji. 

— CVr//  Ibt' 
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Needed:  Assistance 
Without  Ideology 

"Tlie  problem  is  within  the  capacity  ol  huniaii 
beings.  There  is  a  way."  is  Simphiwe  Hlatsh- 
wayo's  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  Africa's 
drought,  famine,  desertification  and  overpopula- 
tion crisis  can  be  dealt  with. 

A  doctoral  student  in  economic  education, 
HIatshwayo  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  who 
earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  College  at  Oneonla. 

"My  intention  is  to  go  back  and  work  in  one  of 
the  independent  countries,"  he  says.  "My  choice 
would  be  to  work  for  either  UNESCO  or  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  hopefully  in  literacy  pro- 
grams in  sub-Sarahan  Africa," 

Active  in  the  African  Student  Union  on  campus, 
HIatshwayo  served  as  co-coordinator  of  the  First 
All-Africa  Student  Conference,  which  brought  21 
representatives  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  universi- 
ties to  campus  last  year.  He  also  serves  as  vice 
president  of  the  University's  International  Under- 
standing Honor  Society. 
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He  keeps  up  with  news  from  home  by  reading 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  Africa  News  (a  weekly  news  magazine). 
He  is  also  briefed  by  friends  in  Washington  and 
New  York  who  work  for  international  organiza- 
tions. 

"The  World  Health  Organization  conducted 
studies  five  years  ago  that  indicated  hunger  and 
desertification  would  become  ma)or  problems, 
but  nothing  was  done,"  he  comments. 

"The  American  people  were  not  aware  of  the 
Ethiopian  situation  until  photographs  from  the 
BBC  were  used  in  the  U.S.,  but  government  and 
international  officials  knew."  he  says.  "A  recent 
study  shows  that  next  year  21  sub-Saharan  coun- 
tries will  suffer  famine.  Do  we  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other BBC  report,  or  should  we  be  acting  on  that 
and  earlier  studies  right  now?"  he  asks, 

HIatshwayo  comments  that  "the  drought  is  a 
given"  among  reasons  for  the  current  situation  in 
Ethiopia,  and  adds  that  it  is  exacerbated  by  a 
complex  series  of  internal  problems,  "The  war 
that  is  going  on,  for  example,  plays  a  major  role.  It 
disrupts  both  the  economic  structure  and  the  na- 
tion's infrastructure  for  moving  goods  and  serv- 

Other  factors  to  consider  include  questions  of 
land  ownership,  tribal  differences  and  disruption 
of  traditional  patterns  of  life.  HIatshwayo  points 
out,  "In  my  area  at  one  time,  for  example,  the  land 
was  held  communally  and  all  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  land  use,  Under  a  rotation  system,  cattle 
grazed  one  season  and  were  moved  to  another 
area  the  next  to  let  the  land  recover.  Now.  the 
land  has  been  expropriated;  the  cattle  have  been 
sold;  that  way  of  life  is  gone, 

"Today,  more  and  more  land  is  ending  up  in  the 
hands  of  outsiders  and  a  few  Africans,"  he  says, 
adding  that  he  is  not  calling  for  going  back  to  old 
traditions  but  for  more  equitable  distribution  of 
natural  resources. 

Like  other  Third  World  nations.  African  coun- 
tries are  burdened  by  debt.  HIatshwayo  says.  One 
result  is  that  "certain  large  agricultural  corpora- 
tions have  come  in  with  non-tax  status  to  pro- 
duce goods  for  export.  This  can  mean  empty 
stomachs  at  home  and  foreign  exchange  for  the 
few." 

As  outside  models  of  development  are  super- 
imposed, Africa  is  becoming  a  consumer  society, 
clustered  around  urban  centers,  he  says.  "It's  the 
bright  light-moth  effect'  as  people  leave  the 
countryside  to  seek  jobs,  further  disrupting  the 
primary  family  unit.  The  false  hopes  raised  by 
schooling  are  not  realized  and  only  the  "taste  to 
consume  is  perpetuated." 

He  acknowledges  the  overpopulation  problem, 
but  suggests  that  "one  has  to  define  it  within  the 
cultural  context  and  the  values  that  are  upheld 
by  that  particular  society. 

"Remember  also  that  African  nations  are  very 
young  countries  —  not  more  than  25  years  old," 


he  says.  "We  are  still  suffering  from  "the  culture  of 
oppression'  and  struggling  with  the  new  institu- 
tions of  democracy,  We  have  to  grapple  with  the 
superpowers,  and  we  sometimes  jump  from  one 
camp  to  another.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  all 
to  remember  that  when  two  elephants  fight,  only 
the  grass  gels  trampled 

"I  believe  that  we  Africans  need  'to  get  our 
heads  together'  and  I  believe  in  the  reculturiza- 
tion  of  the  African  people.  We  need  to  look  at  our- 
selves, understand  our  culture  —  or  what  is  left 
of  it  —  and  proceed  from  there,  not  jump  from 
east  to  west  or  replace  colonial  leaders  with 
those  much  like  them.  That's  the  vWrica  I  would 
like  to  see" 

In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  and  Africa's 
great  problems.  HIatshwayo,  an  ordained  Meth- 
odist lay  preacher,  remains  hopeful.  "Once  we 
lose  hope,"  he  says,  'there  is  no  tomorrow. 

"The  world  community  could  organize  ways  to 
help  alleviate  the  problems  we  face  in  Africa  — 
from  starvation  in  Ethiopia  to  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. '  he  adds.  "The  support  which  the  world  is 
giving  Ethiopia  is  just  one  example  of  the  assis- 
tance without  ideology  that  is  needed." 

—  Nancy  Roe 

Africa:  Debate  Shows 
No  Easy  Solutions 

That  there  are  no  easy  solutions,  no  "quick 
fixes "  to  drought- re  I  a  ted  problems  in  Africa  is  un- 
derscored on  the  Ohio  University  campus,  where 
two  points  of  view  have  emerged  on  the  wisdom 
of  tapping  underground  water  suppfies  to  ease 
drought  conditions  in  certain  areas. 

On  one  side  of  the  fence  is  hydrologist  Moid 
Ahmad,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geological  Sciences,  who  has  directed 
water-drilling  projects  on  the  Stihara  Desert  for 
10  years. 

Ahmad  —  director  several  years  ago  of  a  250- 
well  project  on  the  Sahara  in  Libya  that  now  pro- 
duces water  for  90,000  tons  of  wheal  annually  — 
contends  that  tapping  the  desert's  underground 
water  supplies  may  be  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
regions  food  shortages.  It  is  his  belief,  in  fact, 
that  "massive  starvation  and  famine  will  occur  by 
the  year  2000"  if  wells  are  not  drilled. 

"Without  irrigated  agriculture  and  the  means 
to  feed  themselves,  the  peoples  of  North  Africa 
will  suffer  food  shortages  and  starvation  as  long 
as  drought  conditions  continue,  which  could  be 
for  years."  says  Ahmad.  He  estimates  there  is 
enough  water  under  the  desert  to  feed  the  region 
for  a  century  and  says  that  since  underground 
reservoirs  receive  water  from  sources  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  drought-stricken  areas, 
the  water  supply  could  last  for  centuries. 

Taking  a  different  point  of  view  is  ecologist 
Gerald  E.  Svendsen,  professor  of  zoological  and 
biomedical  sciences,  who  is  working  with  a  pro- 
gram in  ecology,  behavior  and  evolution. 

Basing  his  observations  on  land  use  and  pop- 
ulation patterns.  Svendsen  believes  a  "massive 
drilling  effort"  to  tap  underground  water  would 
be  a  short-term,  rather  than  a  long-term,  solu- 
tion. 

Until  recently,  he  explains,  Africans  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  periodic  droughts  that  are 
natural  to  their  continent  because  their  nomadic 
lifestyles  and  lower  population  densities  put  less 
stress  on  the  land  and  allowed  it  to  recover  much 
more  quickly  from  periodic  droughts. 

"Today,  however,  high  densities  of  farmers  and 
others  occupy  the  same  land  year  after  year.  This 
constant  pressure  on  the  land  causes  severe 
damage  to  the  ecological  setting,  maximizes  the 
effects  of  drought  and  slows  recovery  of  the  land 
when  rain  returns,"  he  says. 

"The  only  ecologically  sound  solution  is  a 
long-term  change  in  how  humans  use  arid  re- 
gions and  a  reduction  in  population  density," 
Svendsen  says. 

Both  professors'  points  of  view  have  support- 
ers, both  on  campus  and  around  the  world  where 
Africa's  drought-related  problems  are  discussed. 

And  although  both  points  of  view  —  and  many 
which  lie  in  between  —  have  as  their  objective 
relief  for  a  troubled  continent,  perhaps  only  one 
point  clearly  emerges:  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions and  the  debate  will  continue. 

— Tom  Ressler 
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Private  giving  to  University 
heads  for  new  record 

For  the  fifth  conseculive  year,  private  giving  to 
Ohio  University  is  brealcing  records. 

With  figures  in  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  the 
current  fiscai  year  (July  1  through  Dec.  31 .  1984 ). 
private  gifts  lo  the  University  total  $.1.4  million. 

That's  up  from  $2.4  million  received  through 
the  first  half  of  last  fiscal  year,  itself  a  record- 
breaker. 

'It  is  because  of  the  strong  support  of  Ohio 
University's  alumni  and  friends  that  we  are  able 
to  report,  at  the  hall-way  point,  that  private  giv- 
ing for  tile  year  appears  destined  lo  set  a  new  rec- 
ord." says  Jack  G.  Ellis,  director  of  development. 

At  the  end  ol  December.  81.2  percent  of  this 
year's  goal  ol  $4.2  million  had  been  received. 
Contributions  were  recorded  Irom  7,850  donors, 
50  percent  ol  the  year-end  goal  of  15,700  donors. 
At  the  same  time  last  year.  70  percent  ol  the 
year's  .goal  of  $3.4  million  had  been  received  from 
6.172  donors,  which  represented  45  percent  of 
the  goal. 

Included  in  this  year's  totals,  in  approximate 
numbers,  are  $1.1  million  from  5.765  alumni. 
$138,000  from  1.403  friends.  $1.9  million  from  500 
corporations  and  foundations,  and  $260,400  from 
180  organizations.  Ellis  reports. 

Some  of  the  contributions,  he  explains,  were 
made  to  specific  campaigns.  Included  in  these 
are  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology's 
Project  '85  campaign,  which  now  stands  at  $2.1 
million,  or  47  percent  of  its  goal  of  $4.5  million. 

And  there's  more  good  news. 

Private  giving  in  the  month  of  December  — 
traditionally  an  important  month  as  donors  make 
contributions  ahead  ol  the  year-end  tax  deadline 
—  totaled  almost  $2  million  from  3,330  donors, 
the  most  ever  in  either  category  for  one  month 
at  Ohio  University.  Last  December,  too,  was  a 
record-breaker,  with  $1.5  million  received  from 
2,629  donors. 

"Every  indication  is  that  we're  ahead  ol  last 
year's  record-breaking  pace  and.  with  the  contin- 
ued help  ol  our  alumni  and  Iriends.  we  fully  in- 
tend to  maintain  our  momentum,"  Ellis  says 

In  addition  to  Ellis,  development  staff  members 
include  Paul  Nisenshal,  associate  director;  Jan 
Cunningham  Hodson.  director  of  planned  giving; 
Kenneth  Frisch,  director  of  annual  giving;  and 
Margaret  Sheskey,  director  of  records  and  re- 
search. 


Innovation  Center 
clients  run  gamut  from 
biochemistry  to 
coal  slurries 

"We're  jumpin'."  reports  the  Innovation  Cen- 
ter's new  associate  director.  Ron  James. 

The  former  state  representative  from  Proc- 
torville.  a  new  clerical  employee  and  three  new 
linns  have  moved  into  the  small  busine.ss  "incu- 
bator" since  last  summer,  bringing  the  lacility's 
population  to  seven  companies  and  23  mdrvidu- 
als. 

That's  a  lar  cry  from  June  1983.  when  the  Cen- 
ter opened  its  doors.  One  administrative  assis- 
tant and  two  desks  moved  in  to  share  40.000 
square  feet  of  space  in  Old  Morton  with  a  couple 
of  stuffed  ducks  left  when  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment abandoned  the  building. 

James  assumed  responsibility  for  day-to-day 
operation  ol  the  Center  in  October,  allowing  Di- 
rector Dr  Wilfred  R,  Konneker  to  maximize  his  ef- 
forts to  raise  venture  capital  lunds  and  provide 
leadership  to  potential  high-growth  small  busi- 

New  firms  are  Embryogen,  Inc.,  the  corporate 
member  of  a  mulfi-million  dollar  research  con- 
sortium devoted  to  improving  domestic  livestock 
through  genetic  engineering;  Slurry  Systems.  Inc.. 
a  new  company  that  will  design  and  build  coal 
processing  plants  to  remove  ash  and  sulfur  from 
the  mineral;  and  Personal  Signs,  a  lirm  that  will 
produce  personalized  plastic  novelty  items. 

The  incubator  provides  low-cost  space  and 
business  and  technical  consulting 
start-ups  to  increase  their  chances  ol  : 
"The  concept  is  a  good  one.""  James  stresses.  ""It 


has  potential  to  have  a  major  impact  in  this  part 
ol  the  state  —  not  this  year  or  next,  but  down  the 
road." 

James  provided  the  following  update  on  new 
Center  clients; 

—  Embryogen  has  raised  $3  million  to  match 
an  equal  amount  o(  state  R&D  dollars  that  will  fi- 
nance research  to  improve  livestock.  The  lirm  is 
already  completing  construction  of  an  animal 
handling  facility  and  research  lab  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity"s  Research  Park  site;  it  will  commercialize 
advances  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wagner,  biochem- 
ist and  leading  recombinant  geneticist. 

—  Slurry  Systems,  headed  by  retired  Russ  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemical  Engineering  Dr  Robert  Savage, 
expects  to  sign  a  contract  with  a  Netherlands- 
based  firm  to  build  a  coal-processing  plant  for  a 
.Spanish  company  Savage  hopes  to  construct  the 
plant  in  modules  at  or  near  the  University  for 
eventual  transport  to  Spain. 

—  Katherine  "Kit""  Dailey  was  selling  proto- 
types of  her  personalized  and  electrified  plastic 
signs  in  February.  Response  was  tremendous,  and 
Personal  Signs  expects  to  tap  a  major  market 
consisting  ol  religious  bookstores,  booster  clubs 
and  other  school  organizations  and  mail  order 
catalogues. 

Edison  Program  funds 
second  advanced  applied 
research  project 

Good  news  came  in  mid- January  when  the  Uni- 
versity learned  it  would  receive  a  second  Ad- 
vanced Applied  Research  Award  through  the 
state's  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Partnership  Program. 
The  latest  award  of  $220,000  went  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  and  Technology  and  Trident 
Motors  Inc.  of  Columbus,  which  will  supply  the 
required  matching  private  funds, 

In  March  1984.  an  Edison  grant  of  $250,000  was 
awarded  to  Diagnostics  Hybrids.  Inc..  a  company 
formed  by  Dr.  Joseph  JoIIick  of  the  microbiology 
and  biomedical  sciences  faculty  and  other  inves- 
tors. The  company  is  housed  in  the  Innovation 
Center  and  is  developing  fast-producing  diagnos- 
tic kits  lor  strep  throat  and  herpes  infections, 

The  new  state  award  of  almost  a  quarter  mil- 
lion will  support  research  by  the  University's  me- 
chanical engineering  faculty  on  developing  new 
techniques  for  use  in  designing  products.  The  en- 
gineers will  use  CET's  advanced  computer-aided 
design  facilities- 

Trident  Motors  builds  three-wheel  vehicles 
used  by  grounds  maintenance  firms,  police  de- 
partments and  inner-city  refuse  collectors.  The 
company,  which  buys  parts  from  some  90  Ohio 
firms,  has  annual  sales  of  more  than  $1  million  in 
American  and  foreign  markets.  The  company  was 
founded  by  Roger  C,  Vincent  74,  now  its  presi- 
dent, and  Denny  Vincent  71,  its  vice  president. 
The  computer-aided  design  software  programs 
developed  in  the  project  will  be  used  to  design  a 
prototype  vehicle,  as  well  as  the  process  of  man- 
ufacturing it.  so  that  parts  and  sub-assemblies 
can  fie  more  readily  interchanged  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  vehicles. 

"The  goal  is  really  two-fold."  said  Kenneth  Hal- 
liday.  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering and  co-director  of  the  project.  "In  addi- 
tion to  helping  Trident  become  more  prfiductive 
and  competitive,  we  will  be  developing  high  tech- 
nology methods  for  use  by  other  small  Ohio  in- 
dustries. 

"Since  a  majority  of  our  alumni  lake  jobs  in 
Ohio,  the  students  working  on  this  prtjject  will  be 
able  to  help  future  Ohio  employers  in  the  same 
kinds  of  ways."  Halliday  said. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Eugene 
Adams  Jr.  is  the  project's  co-director.  Other  me- 
chanical engineering  faculty  will  contribute  their 
expertise,  and  two  graduate  students  and  four  un- 
dergraduates will  participate  in  the  project. 

The  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Partnership  Program 
is  designed  to  foster  cooperative  research  and 
development  efforts  between  business  and  edu- 
cational institutions  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
Ohio  industries  and  producing  jobs. 

In  June  1984.  Gov.  Richard  Celeste  announced 
another  Edison  grant  —  under  the  program's  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Application  Centers  initiative 
—  of  $31  million  to  establish  a  Recombinant  Ani- 
mal Biotechnology  Center  at  Ohio  University. 


A  Star  Returns.  Clcuc  Bryanl.  runmngback  coach  of  the  New  England  Pain 
ots  for  ihe  past  three  years,  was  rmmed  Ohio  Unwersitys  2fHh  head  (nothall 
coach  in  December  1984  A  1970  alumnus.  Bryan!  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  quarterbacks  in  Ohio  University  history'  He  was  named  Mid- 
American Conference  Player  of  the  Year  in  I96fi  after  leading  the  Bobcats  to 
an  unbeaten  season  and  the  Tangerine  Bowl.  He  still  holds  several  University 
passing  records,  including  most  touchdown  passes  in  a  career,  season  and 
game-  He  wilt  have  four  new  assistant  coaches  —  Max  Lower  and  John 
Skladuny  from  the  University  of  Maine.  Bob  Willey  from  Holy  Cross,  and  Tom 
Hollman  from  Ball  State  Staff  members  retained  included  Boh  Brown.  Bob 
Kappes  and  Dennis  Thome 


Geography  professor 
wins  national 
teaching  award 

Dr.  Frank  (Ted)  Bernard,  professor  of  geogra- 
phy and  Faculty  Senate  chairman,  was  chosen  as 
one  of  10  professors  in  the  United  Stales  and  Can- 
ada to  receive  1984  Distinguished  Teaching 
Achievement  Awards  from  the  National  Council 
of  Geographic  Education. 

The  NCGE  awards  recognize  outstanding 
teaching  at  colleges  and  universities  in  10  re- 
gions in  North  America. 

In  1983.  Bernard,  a  member  of  the  geography 
faculty  since  1967.  was  selected  by  students  as  a 
University  Professor  and  also  received  the  Dean 
ol  Arts  and  Sciences  Outstanding  Teacher  Award. 
He  has  also  twice  been  an  Outstanding  Graduate 
Faculty  nominee. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 
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Glazed  potlen  storage  jar. 
probably  of  Chinese  nriiim. 
la   ISthim  century. 
KdlimurUan.  Indoiwiui 


Packhashets,  20th  century.  Sabah  and  Kuctting,  barawak.  Malaysia 

Ethnic  Art  of  Southeast  Asia.  Alumnus  Ru.'isell  R  Ross,  u  senior  research  analyst  in  foreign  affairs  at  the 
Library  ofConffress.  and  his  wife  and  son  ^aue  their  Southeast  Asia  Ethnic  Arts  collection  to  Ohio  Universi- 
ty in  a  November  ceremony  in  A  Iden  Library  /?o.s.s  earned  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  Southeast  Asia  Studies 
in  1972.  and  the  collection  was  gathered  when  he  lived  and  traiiefed  in  Southeast  Asia  a  decade  ago  Items 
range  from  the  utilitarian  to  the  purely  aesthetic  or  decorative  and  include  baskets,  musical  instruments, 
lexhles.  tools,  carvings  and  weapons  Countries  represented  are  Malaysia.  Indonesia.  Burnui.  The  Phihp- 
pines.  Vietnam.  Australia.  Tibet.  Thailand  and  Papua-New  Guinea  "Ohio  University  with  its  intellcciiial 
commitment  to  the  sindv  <>l  Suiiilniisi  \sui  is  a  filling  repository  for  these  tokens  of  craflsmanshtp  from  a 
period  passing  rnpulh  ini-'  hi-^inn,"  h\.\s  w/u/  He  added  his  hope  that  viewers  of  the  collection  would  see 
"that  the  genius  ol  (  n'ltin  iiv  n'l  uL^nizcs  iu<  national  boundaries  and  that  there  burns  within  all  humans, 
irrespective  of  culture  the  tmputsc  id  crcair  " 


College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  graduates 
go  into  primary  care 

About  ()H  ptTcfiil  of  tlie  Ohio  University  Col- 
lejje  of  Osteopathic  Meilitine  graduates  who  have 
completed  internship  programs  are  training  or 
practicing  in  specialties  designated  as  "primary 
care."  a  recent  report  indicates. 

According  to  a  report  presented  to  the  col- 
lege's advisory  board  by  Dean  Frank  Myers.  83 
graduates  are  either  completing  residencies  or 
beginning  practice  in  lamily  medicine,  pediatrics, 
internal  medicine  or  emergency  medicine.  Infor- 
mation was  available  lor  122  of  the  \4A  alumni 
who  have  completed  internships, 

[■amily  medicine  or  general  practice  accounted 
(or  44  percent  of  the  total.  Eleven  percent  were 
engaged  in  internal  medicine,  seven  percent  were 
specializing  in  internal  medicine  and  six  percent 
were  pursuing  careers  in  emergency  medicine. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  122  were  training  or 
practicing  in  Ohio,  with  20  of  them  located  in 
small  communities. 

The  legislative  mandate  which  created  the  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine  in  1975  set  the  ed- 
ucation of  primary  care  physicians  who  would 
provide  first-line  care  in  underserved  areas  of 
Ohio  as  the  college's  primary  goal. 

Current  enrollment  in  the  college  is  358,  Of 
these.  93  percent  are  from  Ohio.  26  percent  are 
women  and  nine  percent  are  minorities, 

Bhopal  disaster  will 
trigger  change  in 
engineering  education 

Nick  hinns  ili.iinii.iii  (i(  the  Department  of 
Ihemic.il  liii^uKHinii^,  lx-lieves  that  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Union  Carbide  gas  leak  in  Bhopal.  In- 
dia, last  December  will  be  basic  changes  in  engi- 
neering education  on  U.S.  campuses. 

Dinos,  who  was  a  research  engineer  with  a  ma- 
jor chemical  company  for  nine  years,  comments 
that  the  tragedy  "will  focus  attention  on  how 
we're  preparing  the  engineers  who  design,  build. 


operate  and  maintain  these  kinds  of  industrial 
plants." 
Out  of  this  attention  Dinos  expects  to  see: 

—  More  emphasis  in  engineering  programs  on 
such  traditional  liberal  arts  areas  as  ethics,  social 
responsibility  and  government  policy. 

—  More  courses  on  safety  techniques  and 
more  university-based  research  into  ways  to  use 
technology  to  prevent  industrial  accidents. 

—  A  serious  look  at  expanding  the  undergrad- 
uate engineering  curriculum  from  four  years  to 
five  years. 

The  rapid  growth  of  technology  has  led  to 
more  and  more  technical  courses  in  the  curricu- 
lum, creating  less  time  for  courses  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  humanities,  Dinos  says. 

A  five-year  engineering  curriculum  —  which 
Dinos  considers  "an  absolute  must"  —  would  al- 
low non-technical  courses  to  be  required  in  engi- 
neering programs. 

He  adds  that  the  consideration  of  the  need  to 
broaden  engineering  education  has  been  under 
way  (or  some  time.  "As  educators  and  as  engi- 
neering professionals,  we  have  always  recognized 
the  need  to  take  into  account  the  way  our  work 
affects  society,"  he  says. 

Local  soap  opera 
stars  in  TV  Guide 

Alumni  readers  of  TV'  Guide  must  have  been 
surprised  to  see  a  once  familiar  zip  code  — 
"45701,"  surface  as  the  title  of  an  off-the-wall 
soap  opera  that  was  the  subject  of  a  December 
article. 

Co-created  by  Allen  Murray,  MS  78.  PhD  76, 
and  his  First  Street  neighbor  Christine 
MacDonald,  the  show  aired  on  the  local  public- 
access  cable  station.  Beginning  in  June  1984  with 
half-hour  weekfy  episodes,  the  soap  saga  culmi- 
nated in  a  two-hour  show  Nov.  15. 

'45701"  meshed  fiction  and  reality  within  the 
Athens  community  by  having  both  a  regular  set 
o(  characters  and  cameo  appearances  by  such 
town-and-gown  notables  as  Ohio  University  Pres- 
ident "Charles  Ping  and  Athens  Mayor  Ed  Beckett. 

Characters  were  filmed  giving  testimony  before 
City  Council  and  participating  in  the  local  recy- 
cling program.  They  had  letters  printed  in  the  lo- 
cal papers,  and  a  community  lookalike  Halloween 
contest  (or  ttie  soap's  star.  Alan  Starr,  was  woven 
into  the  serial's  action. 

In  an  extension  o(  the  entrepreneurial  and  cre- 
ative talent  that  produced  eight  hours  of  crazy 
drama  for  $1 .000,  the  writer  of  the  lively  71'  Guide 
story  was  none  other  than  co-producer  —  and 
alumnus  —  Allen  Murray. 


NASA  gift  will  aid 
coal  research 

A  $1  million  combustion  system  once  used  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  test  gas  turbines  has  been  transferred  to 
Ohio  University  (or  research  aimed  at  removing 
pollutants  from  Ohio  coaf. 

The  system  was  transfered  to  the  University 
from  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland 
under  terms  of  a  stale  and  federaf  surplus  prop- 
erty program.  State  Rep.  Rocco  J.  Colonna  (D- 
7th).  chairman  of  the  Ohio  House  Economic 
Development  and  Small  Business  Committee, 
worked  with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Administra- 
tive Services  in  facilitating  the  transfer. 

"This  technology  could  eliminate  the  need  for 
stack  scrubbers  and  expand  markets  for  Ohio 
coaf,"  says  Robert  L,  Savage,  who  recently  retired 
as  Russ  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
director  of  coal  research  projects  at  Ohio  Univer 
sity,  "It's  also  considerably  more  efficient  than 
conventional  coal-burning  power  plants." 

Savage  says  the  research  efforts  in  this  area  are 
being  directed  by  Michael  E,  Prudich,  associate 
professor  of  chemical  engineering.  Its  focus  will 
be  on  applying  the  technology  to  large  commer- 
cial power  plants  and  on  testing  various  grades  of 
coal  and  limestone. 

In  this  system,  known  as  a  "pressure  fluidized 
bed,"  coal  is  burned  under  pressure  on  a  bed  of 
limestone  that  moves  as  if  it  were  a  fluid.  As  the 
coal  burns,  the  sulfur  in  the  coal  combines  with 
the  limestone  in  the  bed  so  that  suKur  dioxide 
emissions  are  eliminated. 

"Hot  gases  from  the  burning  coal  drive  one  tur- 
bine and  then  are  recycled  to  generate  steam. 
The  steam  then  drives  a  second  turbine,  giving 
a  higher  efficiency  than  conventional  power 
plants."  Prudich  explains. 

NASA  originally  used  the  equipment  to  deter- 
mine erosion  and  corrosion  on  the  blades  in  gas 
turbines.  The  equipment  staiids  three  stories  tall 
and  will  be  installed  beginning  this  summer  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology's  new 
$117  million  Stocker  Center, 

Art  therapy  offers 
wide  range  of 
job  possibilities 

With  the  demand  for  art  therapists  increasing. 
Ohio  University  bolstered  its  six-year-old  art 
therapy  program  by  hiring  its  first  fufl-time  regis- 
tered art  therapist,  Geraldine  Williams. 

"Today's  art  therapy  majors  have  a  wide  range 
of  job  possibilities,"  Williams  says,  adding  that 
the  two  newest  career  fields  are  gerontology  and 
drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  programs. 

Full-time  art  therapists  currently  are  employed 
at  mental  health  centers,  nursing  homes,  prisons, 
crisis  centers  for  abused  children  and  adults,  re- 
tirement communities  and  in  special  education 
programs,  according  to  Williams. 

To  provide  her  students  with  a  variety  of  prac- 
ticum  and  field  experiences.  Williams  has  ar- 
ranged access  to  12  local  agencies.  Students  were 
previously  responsible  for  finding  their  own  in- 
ternships and  work  experiences. 

Working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children 
at  the  Rutland  Psychoeducational  Center  in  At- 
lanta, Williams  helped  pioneer  the  developmen- 
tal approach  to  art  therapy  and  is  the  coauthor  of 
a  nationaffy  recognized  textbook.  Developmental 
Art  Therapy 

"Through  having  local  practicum  sites  and  of- 
fering students  direct  supervision  by  a  creden- 
tialed  art  therapist,  we  are  providing  experience 
that  translates  directly  into  a  job,"  says  Robert 
Borchard.  chairman  o(  art  education  In  the 
School  o(  Art. 

The  undergraduate  program  requires  a  com- 
bination of  studio  art  courses  and  psychology 
courses,  with  additional  coursework  in  the  fine 
arts  and  the  humanities,  according  to  Borchard. 

Williams  is  looking  forward  to  an  increased 
student  enrollment  as  the  art  therapy  program 
continues  to  be  strengthened  and  opportunities 
for  therapists  grow. 
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Politics,  language,  life, 
art  provide  subjects  for 
faculty  books 

In  recently  published  books,  Ohio  University 
faculty  discussed  subjects  ranging  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  liberal  tradition  in  American 
politics  to  differences  in  the  communication  be- 
havior of  men  and  women. 

Liberalism  and  !ls  Challengers  ED.R.  to  Rea- 
gan, by  Professor  of  History  Alonzo  L.  Hamby. 
was  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in 
both  hardcover  and  paperback  editions. 

Hamby  examines  the  growth  and  maturation 
of  the  liberal  tradition  through  a  series  of  bio- 
graphical essays,  beginning  with  F.D.R.,  the  trad- 
itions "founding  father."  In  an  epilogue,  "Reagan, 
the  Exhaustion  of  Liberalism,  and  the  Neo- 
Conservative  Revival,"  Hamby  comments  that  it 
IS  "an  open  question  whether  Ronald  Reagan  will 
become  the  personification  of  a  new  national 
consensus,  the  Roosevelt  of  the  Right." 

Associate  Professor  of  Interpersonal  Communi- 
cation Judy  C.  Pearson's  latest  book  is  Gender 
and  Communicalion,  a  paperback  issued  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Brown  Publishers.  , 

Written  primarily  for  the  classroom,  the  book 
attempts  "to  synthesize  the  research  |on  the 
complex  relationship  among  women,  men  and 
nicationj    into    a    single,    manageable 


The  text  covers  the  communication  behavior 
of  men  and  women:  the  components  of  communi- 
cation; the  codes  governing  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication;  and  the  intimate  and  public  con- 
texts of  communication,  including  everything 
from  dating  to  the  communicative  behavior  of 
male  and  female  managers. 

Distinguished  Professor  of  English  Hollis  Sum- 
mers' latest  book,  Standing  Room,  is  the  second 
collection  of  his  short  stories  published  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Press. 

The  nine  stories  have  been  described  by  a  re- 
viewer as  "softly  told  yet  insistently  powerful  and 
uncompromising  stories  |that|  delve  beneath  the 
surface  of  day-to-day  existence  to  reveal  the  se- 
cret longings  and  fears  of  ordinary  people." 

Summers  is  also  the  author  of  six  novels  and 
eight  volumes  of  poetry. 

An  Idea  of  Art.  a  textbook  written  by  Dr  Robert 
Wortman,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Arts,  was  published  by  Kendall-Hunt, 

Wortman  describes  the  book  as  an  "interdisci- 
plinary work  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  notion  that  a  work  of  art  represents  an  idea." 
Areas  covered  include  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  music  and  theater,  with  some  refer- 
ences to  dance,  film  and  literature 

Fire  severely  damages 
Hotel  Athens 

hire  destroyed  the  top  floors  of  the  historic  Ho- 
tel Athens  on  North  Court  on  Monday.  Jan.  14, 
with  extensive  water  and  smoke  damage  to  the 
building.  It  was  the  third  major  fire  to  hit  Athens" 
main  street  in  recent  years. 

The  blaze  in  the  century-old  structure  left  48 
Ohio  University  students  homeless  and  suffering 
the  loss  of  textbooks  and  class  notes,  record  col- 
lections and  other  personal  possessions  and  — 
for  at  least  one  student  —  an  honors  thesis  that 
will  have  to  be  reconstructed. 

The  University  and  local  agencies  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army  quickly 
stepped  in  to  assist  the  students  to  find  housing 
and  to  provide  vouchers  for  clothing  and  text- 
books. 

A  week  after  the  fire,  the  building's  owner,  Les 
Cornwell  '6,5,  said  he  was  hopeful  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  rebuild  ttie  structure. 

In  March  1984.  fire  destroyed  a  South  Court 
block  containing  six  businesses;  in  the  spring  of 
1982,  Belk's  Department  Store  and  the  Cats  Den 
burned.  No  new  businesses  have  as  yet  been  built 
on  the  two  sites. 


Professor  of  Psychology  Harry  Kolses  (left)  and  Department  of  Psychology  Chairman  Thomas  Creer  u.u 
sophisticated  equipment  to  measure  breathing  caput  ity  m  their  uuned  studies  on  human  respiration 


Psychologists 
Focus  Research 
On  Respiration 

by  C.  Thomas  Ressler 

Research  conducted  by  Harry  Kotses  and 
Thomas  Creer,  professors  of  psychology,  has  a 
common  theme:  a  focus  on  some  aspect  of  hu- 
man respiration. 

Beyond  this  common  thread,  however,  their  re- 
search is  characterized  by  its  diversity. 

Kotses,  (or  example,  is  collecting  follow-up 
data  on  a  large  study,  conducted  by  a  physician 
at  Children's  Hospital  in  Columbus,  to  assess  the 
efficacy  of  biofeedback  training  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  treatment  of  childhood  asthma. 

"in  this  study,  we  found  that  biofeedback  is  a 
skill  readily  acquired  by  asthmatic  children," 
says  Kotses,  whose  work  in  this  area  is  funded  by 
the  Nationaf  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute, 

"We  are  now  investigating  if  the  children  apply 
the  skills  they  learned  during  biofeedback  train- 
ing to  manage  subsequent  attacks.'  he  adds. 

A  number  of  studies  also  are  being  done  by 
Kotses  and  his  students  on  the  assessment  of  pul- 
monary physiology.  Recent  articles  emanating 
from  their  laboratory  have  explored  such  topics 
as  the  variability  that  occurs  using  different  in- 
struments to  assess  pulmonary  physiology  and 
how  data  are  influenced  by  instructions  provided 
patients- 

A  forthcoming  article  deals  witti  the  use  of  a 
portable  peak  flow  meter,  a  simple  instrument 
that  measures  upper  airway  obstruction,  to  bet- 
ter assist  asthmatic  patients  to  predict  the  possi- 
bility of  an  upcoming  attack. 

"This  information  is  especially  invaluable  to 
patients  with  sudden  onset  astfima  because  it 
might  provide  them  with  an  early  warning  and 
prevent  a  severe  attack."  Kotses  says. 

Another  study  focused  on  differences  in  pul- 
monary function  measures  of  a  group  of  graduate 
students  and  a  group  of  retired  Ohio  University 
(acuity  members, 

"As  expected."  Kotses  notes,  "there  was  a  de- 
crease on  some  measures  as  a  function  of  age, 

"What  was  unexpected,  however,  was  how  the 
participants  compared  with  the  norms  estab- 
lished for  people  the  ages  of  those  in  both 
groups  " 


Kotses  explains  that  although  the  graduate  stu- 
dents all  fell  within  the  normal  range,  the  retired 
professors  had  lung  functions  that  far  exceeded 
national  norms  for  people  their  age,  In  some 
cases,  the  retired  faculty  members'  performances 
exceeded  national  norms  by  40(J  percent, 

"These  results  indicate  we  have  very  healthy 
retired  faculty  members,"  Kotses  comments. 

The  research  being  done  by  Creer,  chairman  of 
the  Psychology  Department,  and  his  colleagues 
also  is  characterized  by  diversity. 

One  major  project  —  titled  "Living  with 
Asthma"  —  developed  and  evaluated  a  self- 
management  program  for  children. 

Not  only  is  the  program  being  tested  around 
the  country,  it  also  is  being  introduced  at  work- 
shops nationally  by  NHLBl  and  the  American 
Lung  Association.  The  entire  package  of  materi- 
als, including  both  children's  and  parents'  man- 
uals, was  published  by  NHLBl  in  February.  "In 
addition  to  publishing  data  from  this  project, 
several  students  are  developing  other  assess- 
ment instruments  to  evaluate  the  use  of  self- 
management  skills  by  adults  with  the  disorder." 
says  Creer.  noting  that  this  work  —  also  support- 
ed by  NHLBl  —  is  being  conducted  with  a  physi- 
cian in  Toledo, 

Additional  research  by  Creer  and  his  students 
deals  with  other  aspects  of  asthma. 

"We're  doing  a  large-scale  study  to  determine 
how  physicians  make  decisions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  asthma,  in  which  patient  informa- 
tion will  be  used  to  help  patients  become  part- 
ners with  their  physicians  in  treating  the  disor- 
der.' Creer  remarks. 

"We're  also  investigating  behavioral  side- 
effects  of  theophylline,  the  most  commonly  used 
drug  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,"  Creer  says.  This 
work  is  being  done  with  a  physician  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Pediatrics  Department  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Finally,  students  of  both  Creer  and  Kotses  are 
analyzing  data  collected  during  a  decade-long  re- 
search project  in  Denver  on  the  interaction  of 
members  of  families  in  which  a  child  has  asthma. 
Supported  by  both  NHLBl  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  this  project  involved  the 
direct  home  observations  of  families  in  which  a 
member  suffered  asthma. 

According  to  Creer.  "data  gathered  during  this 
project  should  have  considerable  influence  not 
only  in  providing  better  assistance  to  these  fami- 
lies, but  also  in  dispelling  many  of  the  myths  that 
arise  because  of  childhood  asthma."  i    i 
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General 
Education  or— 
Anticipating 
the  Dance 

by  Nancy  Roe 

With  two  national  reports  calling  for  sweeping 
reforms  in  undergraduate  education  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  higher  education  community  and 
in  the  media  —  and  several  more  on  tap  —  Ohio 
University  finds  itself  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  anticipated  what  was  to  come. 

The  reports,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Kducation  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  both  focus  on  the  core  courses 
which  should  be  required  for  all  students. 

In  !9H0.  the  University  adopted  a  set  of  liberal 
arts  core  requirements  —  the  General  Educatif)n 
Program  —  with  the  final  element  now  being  put 
in  place  and  earlier  ones  under  review. 

Dean  of  University  College  Sam  Crow),  whose 
responsibilities  include  administering  General 
Education,  was  an  early  champion  of  core  re- 
quirements and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move  to 
implement  them. 

He  explains  how  the  University  got  so  far  out  in 
front:  "There  was  a  fortuitous  convergence  in  the 
mid-7()s  of  interest  on  the  part  of  faculty  respond- 
ing to  the  need  to  rethink  the  abandonment  of 
core  requirements  and  the  arrival  on  campus  of 
President  Ping,  with  his  intense  interest  in  liberal 
education."  Crowl  says. 

The  combination  led  to  "a  careful,  studious  ap- 
proach t()  the  issue."  according  to  Crowl,  The 
process  included  a  campus-wide  study  of  what 
liberal  arts  requirements  would  most  benefit  the 
diverse  student  body  of  a  state  university.  The  re- 
sult was  a  three-part  General  Education  Program 
Ihat  has  become  a  model  for  other  institutions, 

"Admittedly  there  were  times  we  thought  we 
would  be  out  of  step  in  the  educational  commu- 
nity." Crowl  says.  "Instead,  we  anticipated  the 
dance  almost  entirely.  Today  there's  not  a  college 
that  is  not  reexamining  curricular  assumptions." 

He  stresses  that  "General  Education  is  not  just 
a  program  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  campus 
experience,"  but  one  that  requires  courses  in  the 
liberal  disciplines  from  the  freshman  to  the  sen- 
ior year. 

All  students  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
write  effectively  (with  composition  requirements 
at  both  the  freshman  and  junior  levels)  and  to 
handle  quantitative  skills.  They  must  also  be- 
come acquainted  with  work  in  five  broad  major 
fields  of  knowledge  and  develop  a  capacity  for 
evaluation  and  synthesis. 

The  need  for  students  to  establish  connections 
between  disciplines  and  integrate  what  is  learned 
is  a  repeated  theme  in  the  national  reports,  and 
synthesis  is  a  key  feature  of  the  senior-level 
courses  that  form  Tier  111.  the  final  element  in  the 
General  Education  Program. 

These  synthesis  courses  cut  across  several  dis- 
ciplines and  may  be  team  taught  by  faculty  from 
different  fields.  A  number  of  them  have  been  de- 
signed in  a  series  of  summer  seminars  in  which 
more  than  85  faculty  and  several  students  partici- 
pated. Both  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post-Secondary  Education  have  provided  support 
for  the  seminars,  with  funding  totalling  more  than 
$500,000. 

"The  experience  of  the  summer  seminars  won 
over  even  the  most  skeptical."  Crowl  says.  "Par- 
ticipants enjoyed  the  interplay  of  ideas,  personal- 
ities and  teaching  strategies,  coupled  with  the 
challenge  of  working  with  colleagues  from  other 
disciplines." 

With  the  senior-level  synthesis  courses  com- 
pleting full  implementation  of  General  Education, 
Crow!  and  others  now  want  to  discover  if  the  core 


requirements  really  make  a  difference  for  stu- 

To  develop  an  evaluation  procedure,  the  Uni- 
versity is  participating  in  a  National  Center  (or 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems  project. 
Crowl.  along  with  Gary  Moden.  director  o(  institu- 
tional research,  and  Carol  Disque,  director  of  ca- 
reer planning  and  placement,  will  devise  and  im- 
plement a  program  measuring  the  impact  and 
outcomes  of  the  Ohio  University  undergraduate 
experience. 

Being  ahead  of  the  call  for  educational  reform 
has  not  turned  the  national  spotlight  on  Athens. 
Crowl  says.  "We  have  concentrated  chiefly  on 
what  general  education  means  to  our  students 
rather  than  in  telling  outside  audiences  what  we 
were  up  to.  But  our  reports  are  widely  circulated, 
and  in  the  world  following  this  development  we 
are  knowh  and  cited.  We  are  proud  that  our  pro- 
gram is  a  model  for  others. " 


Sam  Crowl: 

An  Architect  of 
General  Education 

"Tlie  irony  is  exquisite!" 

'My  involvement  (in  general  education]  began 
in  responding  with  my  former  colleague  Ed  Quat- 
trocki  to  a  call  for  an  Ohio  Program  in  the  Hu- 
manities Project  to  present  some  of  the  core  texts 
in  the  humanities  to  out-of-school  audiences," 
says  University  College  Dean  Sam  Crowl. 

This  led  to  a  series  of  OPH-sponsored  great 
books  programs  centered  on  themes  such  as  jus- 
tice, leadership  and  the  American  character.  It 
also  led,  according  to  Crowl.  "to  excitement  and 
exhaustion  and  to  a  great  deal  of  talking  about 
how  knowledge  had  gotten  bundled  into  neat 
compartments  —  or  departments  —  without  win- 
dows or  telephones.  We'd  lost  the  sense  of  be- 
longing to  an  intellectual  community." 

Crowl's  name  surfaced  when  the  University's 
goal  statements  needed  to  be  drafted  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  10-Year  Education  Plan,  and  he  wrote 
the  statement  on  Liberal  and  Fine  Arts  Education. 
He  also  was  actively  involved  in  Faculty  Senate's 
debate  on  the  return  to  a  core  curriculum,  and 
served  a  two-year  term  as  the  group's  chair. 

"1  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  new  move  to 
core  requirements  should  be  led  by  someone 
who  had  applauded  the  curricular  anarchy  of  the 
1960s,"  Crowl  says  with  a  grin.  "The  irony  is  ex- 
quisite!" 

A  Shakespeare  scholar  who  joined  the  English 
Department  in  1970,  Crowl  continues  to  teach 
two  courses  each  year.  He  is  also  a  theater  and 
film  buff  and  for  a  number  of  years  organized  a 
theater  tour  to  London  during  the  winter  break. 

When  asked  if  the  move  to  administration 
suited  his  ebullient  temperament,  Crowl  laughs 
and  says,  "I'm  still  too  young  at  it  to  find  it  tire- 
some —  I'm  only  in  my  senior  year  as  a  dean.  I 
have  learned  to  be  patient  and  understand  that 
change  is  a  deliberate  process,  not  a  lightning 
transformation.  If  1  do  tire  of  it.  1  have  the  best  job 
in  the  world  to  return  to." 

University  College  [home  of  students  undecid- 
ed as  to  majorl  is  a  congenial  place  for  Crowl  be- 
cause "it's  like  Tier  111:  it's  not  a  narrow  territory 
but  one  with  broad  University  responsibility  that 
supports  all  faculty," 

With  a  life  he  describes  as  "balanced  between 
Tiger  Stadium  and  Lx>ndon's  theaters,'  Crowl 
jokes  that  1984-85  has  been  a  great  season  for 
him.  since  the  Tigers  won  the  World  Series  and 
Bob  Winters  scheduled  enough  Shakespeare  for 
the  Ohio  University  Theater  to  keep  Crowl  from 
having  to  finance  a  London  trip. 

His  extracurricular  reading  stretches  from 
Robert  Parker's  action  tales  to  a  study  of  Jackie 
Robinson's  integration  of  baseball.  Recent  books 
read  include  Alison  Lurie's  Foreign  Affairs.  Susan 
Cheever's  Home  Before  Dark  and  The  Womeri's 
Pari  a  collection  of  feminist  essays  on  Shake- 
speare. 

His  wile.  Dr.  Susan  Crowl,  is  a  member  of  the 
English  Department  faculty.  Their  daughter.  Mi- 
randa, is  a  sophomore  at  Hamilton  College;  their 
son.  Sam.  begins  his  college  career  next  fall.  (^ 
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Or  Richard  McFarlond 
'50.  director  of  the 
Avionics  Engineering 
Center,  with  the  Stacker 
Flying  Laboratory,  a 
Piper  Saratoga  equipped 
for  inflight  measurement 
of  navigation  and 
landing  system  signals. 


In  the  cockpit  or  the  courtroom 


Avionics  Expertise  Pays  Off 

by  Art  Campbell,  MS  '85 

Dick  McFariand  put  his  office  chair  into  a  flat 
spin,  leaned  forward  in  his  epaulet-trimmed  pi- 
lot's dress  shirt  and  recalled  the  courtroom  testi- 
mony that  was  most  satisfying  to  him. 

A  Pan  American  airliner  had  crashed,  killing  97 
passengers  and  crew.  An  attorney  had  his  sights 
on  a  multi-million  dollar  settlement  and  was  try- 
ing to  establish  that  the  airport's  landing  aids  had 
caused  the  crcish.  After  three  years  of  investiga- 
tion, the  trial  had  begun  and  McFariand  was  in 
the  witness  chair  testifying  as  an  expert  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  attorney  was  raking  him  with  questions, 
trying  to  find  a  flaw,  a  crack  in  McFarland's  re- 
port, which  found  no  fault  in  the  guidance  sys- 
tems. With  more  than  20  years  of  experience  in 
landing  system  research  and  development,  Mc- 
Fariand and  his  depth  of  knowledge  and  obvious 
expertise  made  such  an  impression  on  the  court 
that  the  attorney's  damage  case  folded  up  around 
him. 

"1  can  sit  here  comfortably  and  feel  that  if  I 
didn't  do  anything  else,  I  have  paid  my  dues  for 
my  whole  career  by  having  had  the  necessary 
technical  expertise  lor  that  testimony.  It  was  gen- 
erated under  federal  research  projects  and  I  used 
it  to  refute  some  absurd  claims  that  were  made 
against  the  landing  aids  this  particular  airplane 
was  using  when  it  crashed."  McFariand  says. 

McFariand  is  director  and  founder  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's Avionics  Engineering  Center,  He  worked 
with  the  instrument  landing  systems  for  about  25 
years,  fine-tuning  the  signals  that  guide  planes 
into  airports  shrouded  with  haze,  clouds  or  foul 
weather. 

He's  worked  equally  hard  at  a  number  of  air- 
craft crash  sites,  trying  to  find  out  just  what  went 
wrong,  and  if  it  was  the  landing  aids'  fault.  Gener- 
ally it  isn't,  and  few  things  make  McFariand  hap- 
pier. 

The  instrument  landing  system,  used  interna- 
tionally, makes  modern  commercial  and  private 
aviation  safer  by  sending  out  signals  that  let  pi- 
lots "home  in"  on  a  landing  strip.  About  700  o( 
the  instrument  systems  are  in  use  in  the  United 
States  with  larger  airports  using  several. 

It  is,  however,  the  next  generation  of  inflight 
landing  system,  that  today 


provides  tlie  avionics  center's  biggest  contracts. 
The  microwave  system  —  with  only  two  installed 
at  airports  to  date  —  will  guide  aircraft  into  air- 
ports along  curved  approaches  rather  than  the 
straight  shot  required  by  the  older  instrument 
system,  though  both  will  be  used.  The  center's 
work  involves  the  search  for  the  best  ways  to  in- 
stall and  flight-check  the  microwave  system  at 
airports. 

McFariand  says  avionics  as  a  term  is  not  com- 
monly understood,  but  means  quite  logically,  the 
application  of  electronics  to  aviation.  It  is  a 
branch  of  electrical  engineering. 

'We  deal  with  the  navigational  aids  or  elec- 
tronic signals  and  how  to  get  them  to  pilots  with 
the  least  distortion."  McFariand  explains. 

To  eliminate  signal  distortions  in  landing  sys- 
tems. McFariand  and  his  colleagues  use  mathe- 
matical modeling  on  a  computer  to  test  possible 
changes  and  determine  what  effect  a  change 
might  have. 

"After  redesigning  the  systems  on  a  computer, 
we  alter  the  signal  pattern.  The  end  result  is  in 
the  inflight  measurement  we  then  make  to  see 
whether  they  show  we  did  indeed  produce  the  re- 
sult that  was  intended, 

"We've  solved  problems  this  way  from  Los  An- 
geles International  to  mountain-rimmed  West 
Virginia  airports."  McFariand  reports. 

Inflight  tests  are  done  in  tlie  avionics  center's 
two  flying  laboratories,  a  venerable  DC3  and  a 
Piper  Saratoga,  provided  through  the  Stocker  en- 
dowment. Both  are  equipped  to  collect  flight  data 
in  support  of  computer  and  laboratory  studies. 

McFariand  has  also  used  his  own  Beech  Bonan- 
za for  inflight  tests.  The  1950  graduate  has  been  a 
pilot  since  he  was  an  undergraduate  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's mathematics  program. 

Today  he  holds  airline  transport,  flight  instruc- 
tor and  instrument  flight  instructor  ratings  and 
an  authorization  for  low  visibility  landing  opera- 
tions and  has  "about  11,000  hours,  which  is  not 
bad  for  an  academician." 

With  this  experience.  McFariand  knows  first- 
hand how  sweaty  a  pilot's  hands  can  get  gripping 
controls  as  he  flies  through  clouds,  getting  closer 
to  the  ground  but  seeing  only  grey  cotton  wool, 
hoping  the  clouds  will  part  and  a  long  runway 
will  stretch  out  in  front  of  the  cockpit  windows. 
Such  experience  has  contributed  to  the  drive 
McFariand  has  brought  to  the  avionics  center. 
After  earning  a  PhD  at  Ohio  State  University,  with 
earlier  stops  at  Purdue,  Chicago  and  as  a  meteor- 
ologist in  the  Air  Force.  McFariand  was  attracted 


back  to  Ohio  University  in  1962  by  the  opportuni- 
ty to  use  his  aeronautical  skills  in  setting  up  a 
new  program. 

The  succeeding  years  have  been  a  satisfying 
experience  as  he  watched  the  avionics  center 
grow.  Today  it  has  more  than  $1  million  annually 
in  federal  and  private  research  contracts  and  a 
full-time  staff  of  21. 

But  it  is  the  work  done  by  the  center  that  has 
meant  the  most  to  McFariand, 

"One  of  the  most  rewarding  things  about  it  is 
that  it  deals  with  human  life,"  he  says,  "If  you 
bungle  something  up  badly,  human  lives  could  be 
tost.  I  think  we  can  show,  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty, that  the  results  we  provide  save  lives." 


Aircraft  Navigation 

Research  Stretches 
From  Satellites 
to  Cornfields 

With  more  than  $1  million  m  federal  and  pri- 
vate contracts  this  year,  and  some  25  different  re- 
search tasks  specified  within  the  contracts,  the 
Avionics  Engineering  Center  staff  works  on  proj- 
ects spanning  the  range  of  navigation  systems, 

A  three-year  NASA  project  that  will  total 
$600,000  will  help  get  the  satellite-based  Global 
Positioning  System  fully  operational  by  the  1990s, 
An  FAA  project  focuses  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
reliable  marine  navigation  Loran  C  system  to 
avionics,  which  offers  bright  prospects  for  safer 
landings  at  county  airports. 

Other  research  is  directed  toward  moderniza- 
tion of  the  continent-wide  ground-based  VOR 
system,  which  includes  some  1,000  antennas 
spread  from  cornfields  overrun  by  suburbs  to 
ice-bound  mountain  tops. 

Because  the  University  is  unique  as  a  training 
ground  In  avionics,  many  of  the  faculty,  engineers 
and  technicians  working  on  these  research  proj- 
ects are  Ohio  University  graduates. 

Alumni  on  the  staff  are  the  center's  associate 
director.  Robert  Lilley  '63.  '67.  PhD  '82;  Kent 
Chamberiin  74,  '76,  PhD  '82;  and  Daryl  McCall  '80; 
David  Dudding  72;  and  Larrv  Brady  and  Jeff  Den- 
nis  '83.  •  (i, 
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Internships  Triple 
in  Last  10  Years 

Story  and  Photos  by  Alui  McWiUiams 


Helen  Conover,  internship  director  (or  hearing  and  speech 
sciences,  demonstrates  the  use  of  the  clinical  electromyographic 
machine,  a  device  which  measures  the  tension  of  the  larynx,  to 
a  student  who  worfts  in  the  school's  HearinP  and  Spcrrh  Clinic 


The  number  of  professional  assignments 
available  to  students  in  all  the  Universi- 
ty's colleges  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
last  10  years,  an  indication  of  (he  impor- 
tance of  these  programs. 

Reports  from  students,  sponsors  and  profes- 
sors involved  in  them  suggest  the  education  they 
provide  may  be  priceless.  "The  real  experience 
this  offers  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  the 
University  can  provide,"  says  alumnus  Jay  M, 
Kraker.  a  senior  editor  at  McGraw  Hill. 

Each  year  more  than  1 .400  Ohio  University  stu- 
dents seek  such  experience.  From  the  Senate's 
halls  in  Washington,  D.C..  to  hospital  corridors  in 
Ljtjng  Beach,  Calif.,  they  can  be  found  in  positions 
as  diverse  as  those  of  industrial  hygienist.  theatri- 
cal agent  and  speech  therapist. 

Students  who  want  to  learn  by  doing  have  sev- 
eral options  from  which  to  choose.  Cooperative 
education  offers  the  longest  and  most  specific 
training.  As  this  issue  of  Ohio  University  Today 
appears,  cooperative  education  has  become  the 
focus  of  an  Advertising  Council  national  cam- 
paign. According  to  the  National  Commission  of 


Cooperative  Education,  the  campaign  will  in- 
crease participation  by  both  the  university  and 
business  communities. 

Cooperative  education,  begun  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year,  involves  repeated  work  assignments, 
alternating  with  terms  of  school.  Companies  pay 
coop  students,  train  them  for  a  specific  job  and 
usually  hire  them  upon  graduation. 

At  Ohio  University,  coop  programs  are  availa- 
ble in  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  business 
administration,  and  engineering  and  technology. 

Internships,  by  far  the  most  numerous  pro- 
grams, are  offered  in  all  the  colleges  and  co- 
ordinated by  department  directors.  Open  to 
upperclass  and  graduate  students  who  meet  de- 
partment and  sponsor  qualifications,  internships 
run  from  several  weeks  to  six  months. 

Few  interns  receive  pay  from  their  sponsors. 
The  exceptions  are  usually  in  engineering  and 
technology,  photography,  and  certain  areas  of 
journalism. 

The  University  created  a  paying  variation  on 
the  internship  theme  in  its  Program  to  Aid  Career 
Exploration,  Just  three  years  old.  PACE  has  cam- 
pus jobs  in  areas  matching  the  career  interests 
of  200  undergraduates  who  meet  financial  and 
academic  eligibility  requirements. 

The  Alumni  Association's  Exlernship  Program 
lets  students  use  the  one-week  spring  break  for 
professional  development.  From  50  to  75  stu- 
dents each  year  are  placed  as  externs  with  alum- 
ni. 

In  some  degree  programs,  such  as  art  therapy, 
music  therapy,  business  and  home  economics, 
professional  experience  is  a  requirement. 

Education,  which  has  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
tensive program  in  the  University,  requires  a  suc- 
cession of  field  experiences  before  student  teach- 
ing. Because  the  college  places  from  2.500  to 
4.000  students  annually,  the  University  does  not 
include  them  in  Its  internship  count. 


Faculty  Applaud  the 

Coast-to-Coast 

Classroom 

"Students  of  the  1980s  want  work  experience 
as  part  of  their  degree."  says  Dr.  Frank  Bernard, 
environmental  geography  adviser. 

Bernard  sees  the  demand  in  geography's  in- 
ternship programs  in  cartography,  environmental 
geography  and  planning;  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
department's  students  complete  an  internship. 

In  some  cases,  Bernard  notes,  internships  oc- 
cur after  graduation.  Graduates  complete  proj- 
ects begun  in  an  undergraduate  internship  or 
develop  a  specific  job  history  and  entree  to  a  ca- 

Bernard  reports  that  Megan  Lyons  of  Columbus 
finished  one  such  internship  in  December.  An  en- 
vironmental geography  major,  she  studied  the 
impact  of  campers  on  the  wilderness  in  Idaho's 
River  of  No  Return  area, 

"The  National  Forestry  Service  will  publish  her 
results  and  use  her  methodology  in  the  future," 
he  says.  Bernard  recounts  her  and  other  interns' 
accomplishments  with  a  note  of  pride. 

"This  is  a  rewarding  program  to  be  involved 
in,"  he  says, 

Sally  Walters,  intern  coordinator  for  the  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  shares  Bernard's 
enthusiasm  both  for  interns'  experiences  and 
sponsors"  intern  requests. 

Before  becoming  coordinator,  Walters  thought 
the  University  and  students  generated  most  posi- 
tions. 

"I  am  surprised  to  see  all  the  newspapers  that 
recognize  internships  are  important."  Walters 
says.  "They  do  elaborate  promotions  of  their  pro- 
grams. Sponsors  unable  to  pay  sometimes  offer 
journalism  interns  unusual  options.  A  boxing 
commission  gives  free  room  in  its  camp  head- 
quarters, and  a  ski  resort  provides  partial  board 
in  its  lodge. " 

The  demand  for  interns  is  met  by  an  equally 
eager  supply.  Walters  reports  that  about  75  per- 
cent of  journalism  students  do  at  least  one  in- 
ternship. 

The  high  regard  sponsors  have  lor  Ohio  interns 
pleases  Helen  Conover.  intern  coordinator  for  the 
School  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences. 

"It's  an  exciting  program,"  Conover  says.  "Stu- 
dents have  gone  out  and  done  an  excellent  job. 
People  call  us  and  say  Send  us  more!'  " 
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Conover  administers  an  extensive  network  o( 
sponsor,  institutions  including  150  hospitals^  100 
clinics  and  30  educational  institutions.  She 
places  about  30  graduate  students  a  year  in  facili- 
ties such  as  the  Mtissachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary in  Boston  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

For  undergraduates  seeking  intern  experi- 
ences, there  are  positions  at  area  facilities  in- 
cluding the  school's  speech  and  audiology  clinic, 
a  fact  which  makes  Conover  both  an  intern  di- 
rector and  a  sponsor  She  is  just  as  pleased  as  the 
sponsors  she  contacts. 

"Clinic  work  allows  students  to  branch  out," 
she  says.  "At  the  same  time,  they  provide  a  com- 


There's  No  Business 
Like  Real  Business 

"I  believe  that  interns  should  have  as  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  the  business  as  possible,"  says 
Michael  Bloom,  head  of  the  theatrical  agency  J. 
Michael  Bloom  Ltd. 

Bloom,  a  1962  graduate  in  theater,  initiated  one 
of  the  School  of  Theater's  newest  internships. 

"The  academic  theater  doesn't  prepare  stu- 
dents to  enter  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  busi- 
nesses." Bloom  says.  "The  internship  gives  first- 
hand experience  with  the  daily  grind  of  the 
business." 

Bloom's  interns  become  immersed  in  the  thea- 
ter business  for  up  to  four  months.  Assigned  to 
his  New  York  office  near  the  theater  district,  stu- 
dents participate  in  every  part  of  the  agency  ex- 
cept the  role  of  agent;  they  put  out  caffs  to  actors, 
deliver  scripts,  and  join  in  staff  meetings. 

As  with  most  internships,  students  receive  no 
pay.  but  Blooms  agency  gives  them  tickets  to 
plays  and  a  stipend  for  purchasing  more. 

Such  experience,  Bloom  explains,  is  essential 
training. 

Jay  Kraker  concurs  with  Bloom  on  the  impor- 
tance of  experience.  A  1977  journalism  graduate 
and  a  senior  editor  at  McGraw  Hill,  Kraker  spon- 
sors one  of  the  Alumni  Association  externships. 
'I  believe  that  for  all  the  classroom  work  and 
involvement  in  campus  publications,  the  real  ex- 
perience this  program  gives  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  the  University  can  provide," 
Kraker  says. 

As  senior  editor  for  a  weekly  magazine,  £ngi- 
neeringNeivs  Record.  Kraker  assigns  a  student  to 
edit  a  page  summarizing  legal  decisions  affecting 
the  industry  The  student  takes  the  project  from 
initial  editing  to  layout  and  sees  the  entire  pro- 
duction cycle  of  the  magazine. 

Although  the  externships  last  only  a  week, 
Kraker  says  that  the  experience  "gives  students 
insight  into  whether  they  would  enjoy  this  type  of 
work." 

The  experience  also  often  gives  sponsors  in- 
sights about  Ohio  University. 

Glenn  L.  Davis,  serving  as  acting  director  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene  and  engineering  for  the  Industri- 
al Commission  of  Ohio,  was  so  pleased  with  the 
work  of  intern  Cindy  Eltwood  that  he  wrote  the 
chemistry  department  chairman  praising  her  and 
the  program. 

"The  field  hygienists  she  worked  with  were  im- 
pressed." Davis  says,  "This  reflects  well  on  the 
coursework.  It  is  good  to  know  such  a  specific  un- 
dergraduate program  exists  in  Ohio." 

Ellwood,  a  senior  Irom  Kinsman,  worked  as  a 
full-time  assistant  to  a  certified  industrial  hy- 
gienist  on  a  large-scale  maintenance  garage 
study  this  summer.  Davis  had  her  return  over 
Christmas  break  to  help  in  writing  the  final  proj- 
ect report. 


From  D.C.  to  GM 
and  the  Big  8' 

John  Haseley.  a  political  science  major,  began 
his  public  affairs  internship  in  Washington,  D.C, 
last  September  with  clear  career  goals. 

"I  wanted  to  get  a  degree  in  law  and  go  into  the 
foreign  service."  Haseley  says. 

The  Athens  native  found  an  intern  position  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  office  in  Washington.  D.C,  and 
worked  there  for  four  months  as  a  research  as- 
sistant. His  assignments  included  covering  Na- 
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tionai  Governors  Association  committees  and  the 
Senate  Environmental  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee during  deliberation  on  Superfund. 

"It  was  exciting,"  Haseley  says.  "Every  lobbyist 
in  the  country  was  in  the  Senate  halls." 

Haseley  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  Recovery  Act  and  discussion  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  He  also  wrote 
reports  for  the  office's  newsletter,  The  Washint^- 
lon  Wire. 

Haseley  has  been  eisked  to  return,  and  he  will 
go  back  to  D.C.  a  move  that  marks  a  shift  in 
plans. 

"What  1  saw  during  the  internship  made  me 
think  more  about  entering  state  or  national  gov- 
ernment," Haseley  says.  "It  would  be  wonderful 
to  have  an  impact  on  policy  being  made." 

For  Carmella  France  of  Cleveland  the  intern- 
ship experience  confirmed  her  career  decision.  A 
senior  in  accounting,  France  interned  with  Price 
Waterhouse  last  winter. 

"Before  my  internship  I  expected  public  ac- 
counting would  be  rewarding."  France  says.  'Now 
1  know  1  made  the  right  decision." 

During  her  internship.  France  trained  to  audit 
cash  and  accounts  payable,  and  learned  about 
auditing  techniques  lor  inventory,  pensions  and 
fixed  assets. 

"My  classes  are  more  meaningful  to  me  now," 
France  says.  "The  internship  was  the  most  valua- 
ble learning  experience  I  could  have  had" 

The  internship  also  made  her  eager  to  gradu- 
ate so  she  can  begin  her  career  In  August.  France 
will  start  as  a  staff  accountant  with  Price  Water- 
house  in  Los  Angeles. 

James  A.  Lee,  a  senior  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing from  Athens,  will  join  France  in  graduating 
straight  to  employment  this  August. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Lee  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive education  student  with  General  Motors.  As  a 
result,  his  undergraduate  work  includes  helping 
design  a  $320  million  project  for  GM's  Chevrolet- 
Pontiac  Canada  Group  plant  in  Mansfield. 

"The  experience  was  great,"  Lee  says,  'At  21, 1 
have  been  a  supervisor  of  up  to  30  people," 

Supervised  by  a  GM  engineer,  Lee  worked  with 
live  other  coop  students  researching  new  tech- 
nology for  the  press  room  and  determining  how 
to  introduce  it  to  the  30-year-old  facility.  They 
built  a  scale  model  of  their  plan  and  used  it  in  a 
presentation  to  GM  vice  presidents.  GM  approved 
it  and  work  has  already  begun.  Lee  will  return  to 
GM  as  supervisor  in  the  welder  maintenance  divi- 
sion. I    , 


Carmella  France,  a  senior  in  accounting  from  Cleveland,  Interned  with  Price 
Waterhouse  in  the  firm's  Cleveland  office  last  year  and  will  join  the  Los 
Angeles  office  in  August- 
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Dr.  Cornelius  L.  Hopper  '56 

"Fm  delighted  to  be  part  of 
the  family  again.** 

By  Ihe  time  he  was  a  high  school  sophomore,  Cornelius  Hopper 
knew  he  would  become  a  doctor.  "My  father  was  a  minister,  and  1 
grew  up  in  a  helping  environment."  he  says.  Athletic,  but  with  "frail 
bones,"  he  also  had  a  lot  of  exposure  to  doctors  and  hospitals. 

He  spent  his  senior  year  at  a  high  school  in  a  southwest  Ohio 
town  and  chose  Ohio  University  without  knowing  about  its  out- 
standing pre-nied  program.  "The  accident  of  choosing  a  school 
where  there  was  a  Rush  Elliott  proved  a  pivotal  point  in  my  life," 
Hopper  says. 

"I  remember  Dr.  Elliott  (pre-med  advisor,  zoology  professor  and 
later  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences)  with  a  great  deal  of  affection.  He 
had  the  ability  to  pick  up  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  took 
the  time  to  talk  to  students  about  their  careers.  Looking  back.  I  can 
see  that  the  main  reason  I  was  accepted  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati medical  school  —  where  only  two  or  three  blacks  had  been  ad- 
mitted before  —  was  that  Dr.  Elliott's  students  had  such  excellent 
reputations."  Hopper  says. 

After  residencies  in  Milwaukee  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
specializing  in  neurology,  Hopper  taught  at  Wisconsin  before  join- 
ing the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  later  went 
to  Tuskegee  Institute,  where  be  served  as  medical  director  and  then 
vice  president  for  health  affairs.  For  five  years  he  also  headed  the 
Alabama  Slate  Medical  Association. 

In  1979  he  moved  west  to  the  President's  Office  of  the  University 
of  California  System,  where,  as  vice  president  for  health  affairs,  he 
heads  a  1 7-member  staff  and  is  the  system's  chief  spokesman  for  the 
health  sciences  before  the  state  legislature  and  state  and  federal 
agencies.  He  also  develops  health  affairs  policy  for  the  nine  Univer- 
sity of  California  campuses,  which  enroll  about  12,000  in  14  health 
professions  schools. 

"We  also  have  responsibility  for  health  services  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  the  system's  five  major  teaching  hospitals  and  two  neuro- 
psychiatric  institutions  and  for  student  health  services,"  Hopper  ex- 
plains. "It's  an  exciting  job.  with  the  decisions  we  make  influencing 
thousands  of  people." 

Hopper's  wife.  Barbara,  is  an  associate  with  a  Bay  area  realty  firm. 
They  are  the  parents  of  Michael.  17.  a  student  at  Hampton  Institute, 
Brian.  16.  headed  (or  UCLA  to  study  electrical  engineering:  and 
Adrianne.  13,  whom  Hopper  proudly  describes  as  'a  tremendous 
track  star." 

Moving  through  a  career  that  at  times  combined  administration, 
teaching  and  medical  practice.  Hopper  lost  contact  with  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Last  year,  however,  he  attended  a  national  conference  and 
noticed  several  Ohio  University  people  on  the  roster.  "I  called  Dean 
Hilda  Richards  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  we 
met  and  talked.  Now  we're  planning  for  me  to  visit  the  college."  he 
says 

"l  left  Ohio  University  with  warm  feelings,  and  I'm  delighted  to  be 
part  of  the  family  again." 


Summer  Camp 
Scholarships  for 
Alumni  Offspring 


Major  Gifts 


The  Alumni  Asscxiation  has  established  two 
special  scholarships  for  children  of  alumni  to  at- 
tend on-campus  summer  camps.  The  scholar- 
ships cover  the  cost  of  any  of  Ihe  camps  listed  be- 
low. At  least  one  of  the  applicant's  parents  must 
be  an  (}hio  University  graduate. 

Scholarship  applicants  must  submit  a  100- 
word  essay  on  why  they  want  to  attend  an  Ohio 
University  summer  tamp.  Attached  to  the  essay 
must  be  an  application  letter  with  the  name,  age. 
address  and  school  of  the  applicant  as  well  as  the 
parents'  names. 

Deadline  for  the  completed  application  to  be  in 
IS  April  2.  1985.  The  National  Alumni  Board  of  Di- 
rectors will  select  the  recipients  and  notify  them 
by  May  1- 

Application  letters  with  essays  attached  should 
be  sent  to  Summer  Camp  Scholarships.  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association,  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens. 
Ohio  45701. 

The  listing  of  Ohio  University  Summer  camps 
is  below.  Please  note  that  1985  includes  a  new 
coed  camp  on  Sports  Media  Relations.  Costs  lor 
these  camps  and  additional  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  Dr.  Peggy  Pruitt.  Athletic  De- 
partment, Ohio  University.  Athens. 
Camp  Dales  Grades 

Girls  Basketball  June  16-20  grades  6-12' 

June  29-July  3 


Boys  Basketball  June  2.3-27  grades  5-12* 

July  14-18 
July  21-25 


Boys  Football  June  23-28 


Boys  Baseball  June  16-20  grades  2-12" 

July  28-August  1 


Coed  Athletic 
Training  June  23-27  grades  7-12 


Coed  Sports 
Media  Relations     July  21-25 


Alumni  College  '85 

Alumni  and  Ohio  University  friends  should 
make  note  of  July  18-21  as  the  dates  of  the  1985 
Alumni  College, 

Starting  with  a  half-day  program  on  Thursday, 
July  18,  and  lasting  through  noon  on  Sunday,  July 
21.  Alumni  College  is  open  to  alumni  and  their 
families,  and  to  University  friends.  It  features  a 
special  Junior  Alumni  College  for  children  ages  6 
through  12. 

Alumni  College  is  a  very  popular  event  and  en- 
rollment is  limited.  Those  interested  should  plan 
to  enroll  as  soon  as  the  registration  and  informa- 
tion packet  becomes  available. 

To  be  sure  that  an  Alumni  College  brochure  is 
sent  to  you,  write  or  call  the  Office  of  Alumni  Re- 
lations, P.O.  Box  869.  Athens,  Ohio  45701 .  The  ini- 
tial mailing  will  be  sent  in  March, 

Golden  Alumni  Society 

Graduates  of  50  or  more  years  will  be  honored 
at  the  annual  Golden  Alumni  Society  Banquet 
May  18  in  Athens.  Held  in  conjunction  with  the 
50-year  class  reunion,  the  event  is  organized  for 
all  who  graduated  from  Ohio  University  in  19.15 
or  before.  Those  who  attend  will  receive  a  Golden 
Alumni  Society  certificate  and  pin. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing: Golden  Alumni  Society  Dinner.  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations.  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701. 


The  Ohio  University  Funds  record-setting  six- 
month  report  was  buoyed  by  a  number  of  major 
gifts  from  alumni,  friends,  corporations  and  foun- 
dations. Among  them  were; 

—  a  $625,000  in-kind  gift  of  inventory  and  pat- 
ent rights  from  Arvin  Diamond  Electronics  for 
weather  research  and  training  at  Ohio  University- 
Lancaster. 

—  a  $300,000  pledge  payment  given  anony- 
mously for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology. 

—  a  $236,313  in-kind  gift  of  electronic  compo- 
nents and  hardware  from  Arvin  Diamond  Elec 
Ironies  for  the  electronics  and  industrial  technol 
ogy  programs  at  Ohio  University-Lancaster. 

—  a  $225,000  in-kind  gift  of  sound  studio 
equipment  from  Motion  Picture  Sound  for  the 
Film  Department 

—  a  $150,000  gift  for  the  library  and  the  PACE 
Program  from  an  anonymous  donor. 

—  a  $150,000  in-kind  gift  of  computer  software 
from  Cincom  Systems  for  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

—  a  $135,000  gift  from  Jody  and  Waily  Phillips 
and  John  Galbreath  for  athletic  facilities  improve- 
ments. 

Trustees'  Academy 

The  Trustees'  Academy,  the  University's  major 
gift  society,  has  added  22  new  memberships. 
Members  make  a  $10,000  cash  gift,  pledge  that 
amount  over  a  10-year  period,  or  make  a  $25,000 
deferred  gift, 

New  members  and  their  gift  designations  in- 
clude; 

Athens  Medical  Laboratory,  Charles  H,  Fulks, 
representative:  PAWS.  Athletics  or  annual  desig- 
nation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  C.  Barber,  San  Diego,  Calif.: 
Lancaster  Campus. 

Ruth  M.  and  Norman  R.  Brown,  Lakewood;  The 
Homer  Cherrington  Memoriat  Scholarship  Fund. 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cadamagnani,  Athens:  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine  General  Endow- 
ment Fund, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  J,  Chapman,  Lyndhurst;  The 
Effie  and  Kent  Chapman  Endowment, 

William  A.  Dillingham,  South  Euclid:  PAWS. 

Jack  and  Sue  Ellis,  Athens:  The  Jack  and  Sue 
Ellis  Endowment  Fund. 

Alan  H.  and  Sandra  L.  Geiger.  Athens:  Restrict- 
ed. 

Robert  L.  Henning,  Crooksville:  Memorial  Fund. 

George  and  Marilu  Hurley.  Westerville:  Unre- 
stricted, 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Johnson,  Painesville:  Frances 
M,  Johnson  Loan  Fund. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kromer,  Sandusky:  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine. 

John  S.  Molea,  D.O..  Athens;  College  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine  General  Endowment  Fund, 

Milton  E.  and  Zella  Ploghoft,  Athens:  The  Social 
Sciences  Education  Center  and  the  College  of  Ed- 
ucation Alumni  Society. 

J,  Ben  Roberts  Jr.  and  Jacquelyn  Goode  Rob- 
erts, Decatur,  Ga.:  50  percent  Accounting;  50  per- 
cent Journalism. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  R.  Ross.  Falls  Church,  Va.: 
Alden  Library. 

Carmen  C.  Sbema.  Lake  Forest,  111.:  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association. 

Eugene  Sbema,  Lake  Forest.  111.:  Ohio  Universi- 
ty Alumni  Association. 

Charles  L.  Scott.  Athens:  VisCom  Discretionary 
Fund. 

Larry  L.  and  Rosalie  Terrell,  Athens:  PAWS- 
football/swimming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Tomsu,  Shade:  Minority 
Student  Loan  Fund  Endowment  for  College  of  Os- 
teopathic Medicine. 

Dr.  Martha  A.  Turnage.  Athens;  University  Rela- 
tions Division. 


Class  of  1960  Reminder 

The  Silver  Anniversary  Reunion  for  the  Class  of 
1960  is  just  around  the  corner  Mark  Sept.  27-29 
on  your  calendar  as  days  to  be  in  Athens  for  this 
very  special  occasion. 

Registration  information  on  the  reunion  will  be  " 
mailed  to  1960  graduates  in  late  July.  If  you  have 
not  been  receiving  reunion  information,  now  is 
the  time  to  update  your  address.  Write;  Silver 
Anniversary  Reunion.  Office  of  Alumni  Relations, 
P.O.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 
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Geography  Symposium 
And  Special  Award 

More  than  ^0  geography  alumni  attended  the 
special  "Careers  in  Geography"  Student  Alumni 
Symposium  held  over  Homecoming  Weekend. 
Sponsored  by  (he  Department  ot  Geography,  with 
assistance  from  the  Alumni  Association,  the  sym- 
posium focused  attention  on  alumni  from  various 
career  fields  in  geography. 

The  department  has  honored  Terry  Van  Offer- 
en  74  as  the  first  recipient  of  its  Special  Recogni- 
tion Award.  Van  Offeren  has  remained  actively  in- 
volved with  the  department  since  his  graduation. 
An  employee  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Van  Offeren  lives  In  Milan.  Ohio. 

Three  Win  Distinguished 
Service  Awards 

The  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  se- 
lected three  individuals  to  receive  its  1984  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards.  The  award  recognizes 
alumni  and  friends  active  in  alumni  chapters. 

The  recipients  are  Michael  Samuels  75  of  the 
Columbus  Metropolilan  Chapter  and  Harrielte 
Springer  and  Dale  Springer  "49  of  the  Greater 
Dayton  Chapter. 

Michael  Samuels  was  nominated  by  the  Colum- 
bus Metropolitan  Chapter  as  "exemplifying  the 
determination  and  motivation  that  has  helped 
the  chapter  reach  new  heights  of  success  and  ac- 

The  chapter's  president.  Samuels  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  chapter  since  its  inception 
in  1980.  His  diligence  in  planning  events  and 
communicating  to  alumni  helped  the  group  re- 
ceive outstanding  chapter  status  for  1984.  Samu- 
els is  a  regional  director  for  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  is  currently  enrolled  in  law 
school. 

Harriette  Springer  and  Dale  Springer  "49  both 
received  Distinguished  Service  Awards  for  long 
and  dedicated  involvement  in  Greater  Dayton 
Chapter  activities.  Harriette  has  served  in  a  varie- 
ty of  capacities  on  the  chapter's  board  and  held 
offices  in  the  former  Dayton  Parents  Club. 

"Her  active  involvement  with  chapter  events, 
endless  energy,  and  organizational  abilities"  were 
noted  in  her  nomination.  She  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Greater  Dayton  Chapter  for  13  years  and 
has  coordinated  the  annual  Dayton  Chapter  Pro- 
spective Student  Bus  Trip  for  several  years. 

Dale  Springer  was  instrumental  in  the  Greater 
Dayton  Chapter's  formation  and  its  continuation 
as  one  of  the  Association's  premier  organizations. 
It  was  the  first  chapter  to  receive  Outstanding 
Chapter  status  when  the  award  was  established 
in  1978. 

Springer  served  in  almost  every  capacity  at  the 
chapter  level  as  well  as  on  the  National  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors.  Currently  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  University  Fund  Board,  Inc..  Springer  was 
cited  in  his  nomination  as  "everything  a  Universi- 
ty and  Alumni  Association  could  ask  for  —  his 
commitment  is  exemplary."  He  is  the  president  of 
Dayton  Scientific.  Inc. 

MAC  Wrestling 
Championships 

Ohio  University  hosted  the  1985  Mid-American 
Conference  Wrestling  Championships  on  March 
1-2.  Following  the  semifinal  rounds  on  Friday  a 
special  wrestling  alumni  reception  was  held  in 
the  Convocation  Center's  Green  Room,  Among 
alumni  present  was  Fred  Schleicher,  former  Ohio 
University  wrestling  coach  and  meet  director  of 
the  championships. 

The  alumni  reception  was  cosponsored  by  the 
Alumni  Association  and  the  Athletic  Department, 

Class  of  '74  Reunion 
Yearbooks 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  is  offering  re- 
maining reunion  "Yearbooks"  for  sale  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  '74.  Anyone  interested  in  re- 
ceiving a  copy  with  updated  information  on  a 
number  of  1974  graduates  should  contact  the  Of- 
fice of  Alumni  Relations,  P.O.  Box  869.  Athens. 
Ohio  45701.  The  cost  including  mailing  is  $1475. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association. 
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March  10  Los  Angeles  Chapter's  Annua)  Reception. 

Contact  Mary  Jane  Basilone  Turner  70,  (213)  644.5539 
(o)  or  (213)  430-6242  (h). 

March  10  San  Diego  Chapter  Event  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  Contact  Larry  Weinstein  '67.  (619)  232-7ti22 
(o)  or  (619)  264.9263(h), 

March  10  Cincinnati/Davton  Reception  for  Pro- 
spective Students  and  Parents.  ConLitt  Office  of  Ad- 
missions, (614)  ,594-5174 

March  12  San  Francisco  Chapter  Reception.  Con- 
tact Paul  Stychno  70.  (415)  543-4069  (o)  or  (4151  957- 
9096  (o). 

March  13  Massachusetts  Chapter  Board  Meeting. 
Contact  Joyce  Moidel  Plotlim  70.  (617)  969-9363  (h). 
March  14  YounfistownAVarrcn  St.  Pal's  Party.  Con- 
tact Kim  Pirone  71.  (216)  758-6026  (h). 
March  15  Seattle  Chapter  Reception.  Contact  Karia 
Finger  '80.  (206)  523-0374  (h)  or  (206)  433-6200  (o) 
March  16  Cincinnati  Chapter  St.  Pal's  Parly.  Contact 
Ralph  Knight  W.  (513)  .561.7,531, 
March  16  Greater  Dayton  Chapter  St.  Pat's  Party. 
Contact  Ginny  Welloii  68,  (513)  293-6166  (h), 
March  16  Last  Day  of  Classes  for  Winter  Quarter. 
March  16  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Board  Meeting, 
Contact  Lynn  HIad  Balogh  '59,  (216)  564.<)687  (h). 
March  22  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Theatre  Night. 
Contact  Lynn  HIad  Baloi;)!  '59,  (210)  564-9(i87  (h)  or 
(216)  543-7526  (o). 

March  23  Central  Indiana  Chapter  Wine  and 
Cheese  Party.  Contact  Bill  Van  Voortiis  '71,  (3171  846- 
22.56(h). 

March  30  Alumni  College  in  Cleveland. 
March  30  Reception  for  "Alumni  College  in  Cleve. 
land"  Participants  and  College  of  Arts  and  Sci. 
ences  Alumni  -  Marriott  Inn,  Cleveland. 
March  30  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Mght  at  The 
Force.  Contact  Chris  Schultz  '69,  (216)  338-3791  (h) 
March  31  Cleveland  Reception  for  Prospective  Stu- 
dents and  Parents.  Contact  Ollice  of  Admissions, 
(614)594-5174, 

March  31  Central  Florida  Chapter  Luncheon/ 
Charlie  Minelli  Concert.  Contact  Jay  Morrow  '68. 
(813)  646-0115  (h)  or  (813)  680-2828  (o). 
April  1  College  of  Education  Society  of  Alumni  and 
Friends  Event  in  Cleveland.  Contact  Robert  Krey, 
(614), 594-6693, 

April  2  College  of  Communication  Alumni  Recep- 
tion -  Marriott  Inn,  Cleveland. 
April  2  Cleveland  Women's  and  Mothers'  Club  Fine 
Arts  Performance  Showcase  -  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Reception  follows.  Contact  Maggi  Cliannell, 
(614)594-5276, 

April  2  Spring  Quarter  Classes  Begin  -  Athens  Cam- 
April  3  Cleveland  Green  and  White  Reception  with 
Coaches  Nee,  Bryant,  Prichard,  and  Athletic  Direct- 
or Harold  McElhaney  -  Marriott  Inn,  Cleveland, 
April  12-13  Prospective  Students  Weeitend,  Contact 
tlie  Olfice  of  Admissions.  (6141  594-5174, 
April  12-13  National  Alumni  Board  of  Directors 
Spring  Meeting, 

April  13  Ohio  University  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting 
in  Athens.  Contact  Alan  Geiger,  (614)  594-5461 
April    19    Cleveland    Mothers'    Club    Sponsors    a 
Luncheon  and  Speaker.  Contact  Gerry  Marks,  (216) 
581-8094(11). 

April  19-21  35tb  Anniversary  Reunion-Class  of 
1950. 

April  20  Alumni  Association  Sponsored  lour.  The 
Trans  Panama  Canal  Cruise  on  The  Island  Pnnct^yi 
April  26-27  College  of  Business  Administration, 
Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends  Board  Meeting  and 
Awards  Banquet.  Contact  Dean  Stinson,  (614)  594- 
5446  (o)  or  (614)  698-6365  (h). 
May  3-5  Moms'  Weekend-Cleveland  Mathers'  Club 
Bus  Trip  to  Athens,  Contact  Use  Kives,  (216)  251-6312 
(h). 

May  4  St.  Louis  Chapter  Meeting  and  Social  Event. 
Contact  Max  Million  '75,  (314)  394-7187  (61  or  (3141 
436-1122(0), 

May  10-12  Theta  Chi  Fraternity-60th  Anniversary 
Celebration,  Alpha  Tau  Chapter.  Contact  Barry  Kay. 
(614)  593-5292, 

May  10-11  Green  Carpet  Days,  Contact  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  (614)594-5174, 

May  17-19  Golden  Anniversary  Reunion  -  Class  of 
1935, 

May  18  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Luncheon  at 
Cleveland  Art  Museum,  Contact  Lynn  Balogh  '59, 
(216)  .564-9687  (h) 

May  24  Colle'ge  of  Engineering  and  Technology 
Board  of  Visitors  Meeting.  Contact  Dean  Robe's  of- 
fice. (614)  594-5641 

May  31-June  I  Trustees'  Academy  Weekend  in  Ath- 
ens. Contact  Jan  Cunningham  Hodson.  (614 )  594-6754, 
June  I  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Board  Meeting. 
Contact  Chris  Schultz.  (216)  338-3791, 
June  4  New  York/New  Jersey  Chapter  Meeting.  Con- 
tact Gary  .Slumpp  '74,  (212)  908-7000  (o)  or  (212)  254- 
8771  (h) 

June  8  Last  Day  of  Classes  for  Spring  Quarter. 
June  15  Ohio  University  Commencement. 
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Karen  Eagleson  Wickliff  '64 

"But  what  can  you  do  with  a 
liberal  arts  degree?" 

For  Karen  Wickliff,  book  collecting  is  "almost  an  addiction  —  it's 
a  craving  with  all  the  fun  of  a  perpetual  treasure  hunt." 

"So  many  people  know  so  little  about  books."  she  comments.  'All 
book  dealers  are  familiar  with  remarks  like  "1  have  this  old  book  |or 
family  Biblel!  Told  that  age  does  not  necessarily  confer  value,  the 
book  owner  asks  plaintively.  'Isn't  it  worth  at  least  a  dollar  a  year?'  ' 

The  owner  of  Karen  Wickliff  Rare  and  Used  Books  on  High  Street 
in  Columbus  and  another  store  in  Springfield,  Wickliff  says  she 
backed  into  the  book  business:  "It  happened  before  I  knew  it.  I'd  al- 
ways loved  to  read,  but  I'd  never  even  been  in  a  used  book  store  un- 
til my  husband  spotted  one  when  we  were  in  Michigan.  He's  re- 
gretted it  to  this  day." 

It  was  a  learn-as-you-go  proposition,  she  says.  Visiting  her  par- 
ents, she  went  to  an  auction  of  a  Canton  bookstore's  contents  and 
bought  several  walls  of  books  at  $2  per  wall.  "We  loaded  a  U-haul, 
which  promptly  fell  off."  she  recollects.  For  her  husband  (The  Rev. 
Larry  Wickliff]  it  was  a  sign  of  what  was  to  come.  More  U-haul  trips 
soon  followed,  "Our  cars  haven't  seen  the  garage  in  years,"  she  says. 

Working  in  the  store  or  at  home  and  traveling  in  search  of  books 
takes  from  50  to  60  hours  a  week,  according  to  Wickliff.  When  80,000 
books  overflowed  house,  garage  and  the  Columbus  store,  she  took 
over  a  store  in  Springfield  and  has  a  lull-time  employee  there.  She 
also  gets  help  from  her  husband,  who  is  the  minister  of  the  Outville 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Pataskala.  and  from  her  children  —  Eric.  16, 
and  Amy,  14.  "Over  the  years,  we've  also  had  30  (oster  children  with 
us  too,"  she  says. 

A  psychology  major,  Wickliff  credits  the  Ohio  University  experi- 
ence for  her  success  in  building  a  profitable  business.  She  also  sees 
her  experience  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "But  what  can  you  do 
with  a  liberal  arts  degree?" 

'I  chose  Ohio  University  because  I  liked  the  bulletin  and  majored 
in  psychology  because  I  enjoyed  the  introductory  course.  1  worked 
in  the  library  shelving  books.  I  drifted,  I  sampled.  I  had  a  good  time  1 
look  two  quarters  of  business,  but  it's  the  liberal  arts  background  I 
was  exposed  to  —  the  entire  University  experience  —  that  has 
helped  me  in  the  book  business,"  she  says, 

Where  does  she  get  a  constant  supply  of  books?  "Library  sales, 
used  book  sales,  estate  and  moving  sales  and  some  auctions.  1  also 
get  some  walk-ins  and  calls  from  people  wanting  to  sell  books  or 
whole  libraries."  she  says. 

Wickliff  returns  to  campus  at  Homecoming  lor  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  sale  and  is  a  friendly  rival  of  some  faculty  book  collectors. 
"I'm  generally  first  in  line,"  she  laughs. 
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Outstanding  Chapters 

The  Alumni  Association  has  accorded  (href 
alumni  organizations  "Outstanding  Alumni  Chap- 
ter" status  for  1984  following  a  review  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  programs  by  the  National  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Central  Ohio.  Columbus  Metropolitan,  and 
the  Massachusetts  chapters  were  cited  for  coor- 
dinating quality  alumni  programs  that  provided 
alumni  with  "opportunities,  support  and  involve- 
ment." 

The  Central  Ohio  Chapter  has  stimulated  inter- 
est and  support  of  alumni  through  special  pro- 
grams and  a  variety  of  social  functions.  The  chap- 
ter's annual  Ohio  and  Miami  University  Alumni 
Night  is  one  of  the  most  successful  events  co- 
ordinated by  an  alumni  group.  The  chapter  also 
hosted  a  special  dinner  for  President  Charles 
Ping,  and  has  participated  in  the  recruitment  of 
students, 

Barry  Wear  '65  is  the  chapter  president.  Other 
officers  include  Vice  President  Bill  Righter  77 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Terry  Layne  79. 

The  Columbus  Metropolitan  Chapter  has 
worked  to  improve  alumni  involvement  through  a 
number  of  career,  scholarship,  and  social  activ- 
ities. The  chapter  recently  awarded  two  $500 
scholarships  to  outstanding  black  students  from 
Franklin  County. 

In  addition,  the  chapter  has  sponsored  a  jobs 
fair  on  the  Athens  campus  and  participated  in  a 
career  seminar  with  representatives  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. The  Black  A!unini  Reunion,  co-.sponsored 
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Brenda  Haynes  '81.  treasurer;  and  Andrew  Love 
70,  secretary. 

The  first  chapter  to  receive  the  award  twice  — 
in  1979  and  1984  —  the  Massachusetts  Alumni 
Chapter  sponsors  a  wide  number  of  activities  in 
an  effort  to  involve  as  many  alumni  as  possible.  In 
1984,  the  chapter  continued  its  traditional  sup- 
port of  the  Elizabeth  Baker  Scholarship,  tach 
year  it  hosts  alumni  from  the  New  England  area 
when  it  sponsors  Monomoy  Theater  Night  in 
Chatham. 

Student  recruiting,  a  prospective  student  night, 
a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  tour,  and  a  Whale  Watch 
have  all  been  coordinated  by  the  chapter.  Ten 
alumni  serve  on  the  chapter's  steering  commit- 
tee, including  President  .loyce  Plotkin  70  and 
TVeasurer  Betty  Milhender  "45. 

Taiwan  Chapter 
Established 

A  number  of  alumni  formally  established  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Chapter  of  Taiwan,  R.O.C, 
at  a  meeting  on  Dec.  16. 

The  group  elected  Jonq-I  Su  '83  president  and 
Chang-Ho  Chen  consultant.  Committee  members 
include:  Ms.  Tsyr-Min  Chen  '83.  Ms.  Yueh  Chen, 
Ming-Tau  Huang  '82.  Yuh-Chyuan  Huang  '75,  and 
Jyan-Jung  Yang  '84. 

The  new  international  chapter  is  the  fifth  spon- 
sored l)y  the  Alumni  Association.  Other  interna- 
tional chapters  include  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Malay- 
sia and  Nigeria. 
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Alumni  Decals 

Ohio  University  alumni  can  display  pride  in 
their  Alma  Mater  by  placing  the  new  alumni  decal 
on  their  car  windows.  Decals  are  $.75  each,  post- 
paid. Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Association  and  sent  to  'Alum- 
ni Decal. "  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohit)  45701-0869, 


Columbus  Metro 
Chapter  Scholarships 

Through  a  series  of  fund-raising  events  the  Co- 
lumbus Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation raised  $1,000  to  be  used  for  scholarships 
for  outstanding  black  freshmen. 

A  committee  of  Columbus  Metro  Chapter  mem- 
bers Dennis  Dorsey  "70.  Elnora  Jenkins  '77  and 
Andrew  Love  "70  interviewed  applicants  and  — 
based  on  factors  including  scholastic  achieve- 
ments and  recommendations  —  chose  freshmen 
Donnetta  Peaks  and  Christine  Davis. 

University  Provost  James  Bruning  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  a  banquet  held  in  December  to 
ti(jn(jr  the  two  recipients.  Charlotte  Meade,  as- 
sistant director  of  alumni  relations,  presented 
Chapter  President  Michael  Samuels  '75  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his  work  as  an 
outstanding  alumni  leader.  Under  Samuel's  lead- 
ership the  chapter  also  received  an  Outstanding 
Chapter  Award  in  1984.  Elnora  Jenkins  coordinat- 
ed the  program;  Sharon  Combs  "75  served  as  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies;  Andrew  Love  welcomed  the 
group.  Dennis  Dorsey  introduced  Dr.  Bruning. 
and  Michael  Samuels  presented  the  scholarships. 
The  chapter  plans  to  make  the  scholarship  ban- 
quet an  annual  one. 
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was  complete  with  a  videotape  of  the  Homecoming 
game  aaainst  Kent  Slate  Brian  Dailey  .58.  Betty  Black- 
burn "12  and  Roger  Yohem  77  coordinated  the  gather- 
ing. 

CALIFORMA:  About  50  people  attended  a  December 
get-tO(iether  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Chap- 
ter Held  at  J.D.'s  Exchange,  a  downtown  establishment 
owned  by  Jim  French  'fi3.  the  event  was  organized  by 
Paul  Stychno  70  and  Michael  Kress  '65. 

COLORADO:  The  Denver  Chapter  held  a  dinner 
dance  attended  by  University  President  Charles  Ping  in 
November  at  the  Lakewood  Country  Club.  Bob  Davis 
■70.  Arlene  Mohler  "60.  Dick  Perkins  .'J2  and  Ed  Martin- 
son '67  planned  the  affair,  Ralph  Phillips  "80,  assistant 
alumni  relations  director,  also  attended  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

FLORIDA:  The  Sweetwater  Country  Club  was  the  set- 
ting lor  Orlando  alumni  who  gathered  for  a  champagne 
brunch  on  Dec,  2.  Barry  Adams  "74,  executive  director  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  was  a  special  guest.  Betty  Jean 
Cochran,  chapter  president,  planned  the  gathering  as- 
sisted by  her  daughter.  Sheila  Cochran  79,  vice  presl- 

SOUTH  FLORIDA:  Alumni  met  Nov  28  at  the  Crystal 
Lake  Country  Club  in  Pompano  Beach  for  cocktails  and 
dinner  and  a  campus  update  Irom  University  President 
Charles  Ping.  Thanks  to  the  planning  of  Stevel  Nichol 
'78,  Richard  Rubin  '78  and  Larry  England  '63.  the  eve- 
ning was  an  enjoyable  one  for  the  60  alumni  in  atten- 

The  Suncoast  Chapter  celebrated  its  1  Ith  anniver- 
sary with  two  gala  events.  The  Harmon  Galleries  o( 
American  Art  was  the  setting  Nov.  30  for  a  reception 
and  art  showing,  and  over  100  attended  the  annual 
luncheon  held  at  The  Field  Club  in  Sarasota  on  Dec.  1. 
President  Charles  J.  Ping  and  Barry  Adams  '74.  execu- 
tive director  o(  the  Alumni  Association  were  special 

The  events  were  organized  by  Martha  and  Foster  Har- 
'34,  l^ona  Hughes  '30,  Jack  Sampsells  '57,  Peggy 


TAfriPA  BAY  area  alumni  enjoyed  cocktails  and  din- 
ner at  L.as  Fontanas  Restaurant  Nov.  29  in  Clearwater. 
University  President  Charles  Ping  addressed  the  group. 
Barr>'  .Ad.inis  'Tl,  executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
1  i.UHin,.i!s(i  attended.  The  crowd  of  more  than  50  alum- 
ni eiiioyed  ii  line  evening  thanks  to  the  elforts  of  Mike 
Hern  71  and  Anne  L,ackey  Goff  7L 

GEORGIA:  A  high-spirited  group  o(  Atlanta  alumni 
met  for  a  holiday  cocktail  party  at  the  home  of  Moe 
Negrin  on  Nov  28,  Barry  Adams  74.  executive  director 
»)l  the  Alumni  Association,  was  on  hand  with  news  from 
Uie  University  Bette  Justice  '70,  Barbara  Riskey  and 
Miie  Nfi;riii  (iH  coordinated  the  galhering. 

ILL1N01S;  The  Chicago  Chapter  hosted  an  eggnog 
parly  in  December.  Phyllis  Prinzo  71.  Carmen  '41,  Eva 
and  Gene  Sberiia  71,  and  Phil  71  and  Chris  Cavicchia 
were  the  parly  planners,  W,  Barry  Adams  74.  Ralph 
Phillips  "80  and  Charlotte  Meade  '78  attended  from  the 
Alumni  Oflice, 

INDIANA:  Central  Indiana  alumni  met  in  January 
lor  dinner  at  Mother  Tucker's  Food  Experience  in 
Indianapolis,  Stu  Sobel  67  organized  the  affair  with  as- 
sistance from  Diane  Rice  '(i7. 

KANSAS:  Rain  didn't  dampen  attendance  at  a  Great- 
er Kansas  City  Chapter  pot-luck  pool  party  on  Sept. 
22  ill  the  home  ol  Gail  Madden  '64  and  Bob  Kirkendall 
'58,  Alumni  came  Irom  as  far  as  Manhattan.  Kans..  and 
mcluded  new  members  from  Japan  and  Iran.  Chapter 
President  Dean  Baesel  '42  helped  organize  the  event, 

Wichita  area  alunmi  were  invited  in  early  December 
to  attend  the  McDonald's  Basketball  Classic  and  cheer 
the  Basketball  Bobcats  on  at  Wichita  State 


MASSACHUSETTS:  The  Massachusetts  Chapter 

hosted  a  Japanese  cultural  evening  Nov.  17  complete 
with  Imperial  Court  Dancers.  Past  Ohio  University  Pres- 
ident Dr.  Vernon  Aiden  was  the  special  guest. 

On  Dec,  4.  Chapter  President  Joyce  Moidel  Plotkin  70 
presented  awards  to  Ruth  Abrams  '45.  Bob  Axline  '57, 
Andrew  DiLiddo  '73.  Dave  Dinnerman  '79.  Sandy  Elsass 
'70.  Mimi  Jenkinson  '73.  Elizal>elh  Lingard  '75.  Betty  Mil- 
hender ^S.  Brian  Mitchell  '73,  Jay  Philomena  68.  Lew 
'51  and  Mary  I^)u  Desouza,  Robert  76  and  Linda  Eddy 
'63,  and  Bob  Rings  and  Joanne  Ulley  '79  for  their  help  in 
making  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  the  recipient  of  an 
Outstanding  Chapter  Award  in  1984, 

MINNESOTA:  The  Minneapolis  Chapter  held  a 
wine  and  beer  lasting  in  January  at  the  home  of  Chapter 
President  Phyllis  Trojan  Kohl er  '69  and  her  husband  Joe 
'69,  ft  was  an  educational  evening  lor  all. 

MISSOURI:  Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  met 
at  the  home  ol  Lauri  '66  and  Donna  Speck  '66  Etela  lor  a 
covered  dish  v;el-t(>i;ether  in  October  Chapter  Presi- 
dent B.nl..L)  1  f  I.  II.  Ii.iii  77  In  i|..  <l  rir'.;,-iiuze  the  event.  At 
an  0(  ii  !  ,  I  .  :  ,  .'  '  :  ii  1,1  home  new  chap- 
ter ott ■■■■]!       ■■iiiiHi  '75,  president; 

t-aun  I  I. \,.-   |,i.-.i.hMi    (inK  s,,kiran  Wilson '62. 

NEW  YORK:  The  annual  New  York/New  Jersey 
Chapter  holiday  party  attracted  a  large  group  ol  alumni 
Held  at  the  residence  ol  Janice  Radak  77  and  Betty 
Taylor  '77  in  Manhattan,  it  was  attended  by  Ralph  Phil- 
lips '80.  assistant  alumni  relations  director.  Mark  Hop- 
kins '75  organized  the  alfair  with  assistance  from  Janice 
Radak  "77.  John  f,entz  '81  and  Bud  Kraus  '75. 

New  YorkNew  Jersey  alumni  can  be  lound  "uptown" 
at  Manhattan  hot  spots  Friday  nights  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  A  to  Z  Club.  The  brainchild  of  Mark 
Hopkins  75.  A  to  Z  meets  on  alternate  Fridays  lor  happy 
hour  cheer. 

OHIO:  Athens  County  alumni  enjoyed  a  riverboat 
trip  aboard  the  "Valley  Gem  Sternwheeler "  in  October 
The  cruise  on  the  Ohio  River  was  highlighted  with  the 
playing  ol  calliope  music  from  the  "Delta  Queen"  as  il 
departed  Irom  its  Marietta  landing,  In  December  the 
chapter  hosted  the  second  annual  Holiday  Open  House 
at  Konneker  Alumni  Center  More  than  300  guests  were 
on  hand  lor  the  afternoon  open  house. 

The  Belmont  County  Chapter  held  the  annual  Aus- 
tin C.  Furbee  Award  Dinner  on  Nov.  30  at  the  Sheraton 
Inn.  Thomas  W.  Dunlap,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  ol 
Communications,  was  the  1984  recipient  ol  the  award. 
Vice  President  for  University  Relations  Martha  A.  Turn- 
ai^e  was  the  featured  speaker 

The  Cenlrai  Ohio  Chapter,  under  the  direction  of 
Barry  Wear  '65.  had  an  active  fall  session.  Homecoming 
Weekend  the  chapter  hosted  a  reception  and  dance  at 
Baker  Center  in  Athens,  and  in  November  held  the  5th 
annual  Ohio  University'Miami  pre-gamer  at  the  Ger- 
mania  Club  in  German  Village,  A  reception  was  held 
Nov.  5  prior  to  the  Marching  110  Varsity  Band  Show.  In 
December,  a  Christmas  Party  was  held  at  the  home  ol 
Chapter  President  Barry  Wear. 

A  large  turnout  was  on  hand  lor  "O.U.  Night"  at  Cad- 
dy's hosted  by  the  Cincinnati  Chapter.  The  informal 
evening  was  organized  by  Molly  Malay  '78.  Jon  L^yd  '77 
and  Dave  Marshall  '77 

Productive  as  usual,  the  Columbus  Metropolitan 
Chapter  held  a  December  scholarship  dinner  honoring 
outstanding  black  freshmen  (see  article  in  this  section). 

The  Greater  Dayton  Chapter  held  its  annual  fall 
dinner  at  the  NCR  Country  Club  on  Nov  14.  More  than 
70  alumni  heard  Dr.  Nicholas  Dinos,  chairman  ol  the 
chemical  engineering  department,  give  news  about  the 
new  Stocker  Engineering  Center  Ken  Frisch  '71,  direc- 
tor ol  annual  giving,  also  attended  from  the  University. 
L^rry  Smith  '71  and  Robin  Ardrey  Barr  '78  coordinated 
the  event. 

The  Greater  Dayton  Chapter  hosted  its  annual  bus 
trip  to  Athens  on  Siblings  Weekend  in  February.  Harri- 
ette  Springer  organized  the  excursion. 

The  Youngslown/Warren  Chapter  held  a  wine  and 
cheese  reception  at  the  Butler  Institute  ol  Art  in  Novem- 
ber. Chapter  board  members  Helen  Paes  '72,  Frank  Nolli 
"68  and  Jan  Valincenti  Williams  73  organized  the  eve- 
ning. 


Dec.  2,  More  than  30  people  attended  the  festive  feast 
organized  by  chapter  officers  Herb  Hungerman  74. 
Nancy  Creps  Meyer  73,  Beth  Valincenti  '71  and  Mike  '75 
and  JoAnn  Dunn  Walsh  '76. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Greater  Kanawha  Valley  alumni 
gathered  for  a  holiday  celebration  Dec  17  at  Firehouse 
No.  4  in  Charleston.  Those  attending  enjoyed  listening 
to  the  radio  as  the  basketball  Bobcats  defeated  Mar- 
shall. Loring  l^vett  '75  organized  (he  event 

HONG  KONG:  The  Hong  Kong  Alumni  Chapter 
hosted  a  special  reception  and  dinner  for  President 
Charles  Ping  in  October  The  event  was  organized  by 
Chapter  President  Daniel  Shao  '72  with  assistance  from 
former  president  Kenneth  Tong  "72.  More  than  35  alum- 
ni attended  the  event. 

JAPAN:  Japanese  alumni  and  Iriends  organized  a  din- 
ner and  reception  for  President  Charles  Ping  during  fiis 
visit  in  November  The  Japan  Alumni  Chapter  coordi- 
nated the  event  that  was  organized  by  Chapter  Presi- 
dent Ichiro  Seto  ,53, 

MALAYSIA:  The  Annual  Dinner  ol  the  Malaysia 
Alumni  Chapter  attracted  more  than  300  alumni  and 
friends  in  mid-October  The  guest  speaker  was  Presi- 
dent Charles  Ping,  Alumni  and  Iriends  attending  sang 
"Alma  Mater"  and  "Stand  Up  and  Cheer"  in  Bahasa- 

The  Malaysia  Alumni  Chapter  is  headed  by  a  Manage- 
ment Committee,  Ollicers  include:  President  Haji  Mohd. 
Ariff  Bador  '75;  Vice  President  Amaluddin  Mohd.  Rose 
'71;  Secretary  Dzuljaslri  Razak;  Assistant  Secretary  Mo- 
hamed  Kassim;  Treasurer  Sei  Van  Wong  '70;  and  Assis- 
tant Treasurer  Juhari  Samidi  '80. 

PHILIPPINES:  A  number  of  alumni  gathered  at  the 
dinner  marking  the  format  signing  of  the  agreement  be- 
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19308 

Mary  K.  Lutz  Sheets  '32  retired  alter  teaching  physical 
education  and  math  at  Gallia  Academy  High  School  for 
43  years.  She  lives  in  Gailipolis- 

Nancy  Jan  Norris  Gordon  '33  has  been  named  to  the 
All  Ohio  School  Board  by  the  Northeast  Region  of  the 
Ohio  School  Boards  Association.  She  has  served  on  the 
Stark  County  Board  of  Education  for  six  years,  and  has 
served  as  board  president.  She  taught  32  years  in  the 
Stark  County  School  system,  mainly  in  the  Sandy  Valley 
School  District,  and  with  her  late  husband  co-founded 
the  Gordon  Funeral  Home  in  East  Sparta, 
Dolores  Hatfield  Crew  '36  is  owner  and  director  o( 
the  World  ol  Children  Daycare  Center  in  Willoughby. 
She  lives  in  Mentor -on- the- Lake. 

1940s 

Elizal^etti  Clegg  '44  retired  after  19  years  of  teaching 
typing  and  shorthand  at  Cuyahoga  Falls  High  School. 
Roland  O.  Byers  *46,  MS  '49.  has  published  his  fourth 
book.  The  Linchpin,  a  historical  nuvel  abuul  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  1M3  He  has  also  umm.h  h.-,,.  .  i,j,,ii.^ermg  text 
books  and  another  liisl ■  i  i  ■  ,l  I  he  Sun- 

down Snlc   The  Mounhiiii  y  I 'W]  here- 

of Engineering  in  Mostuw,  lil.ili-p.  i  ii-  .unl  In.-,  iviie  live  in 

Betty  McCroba  Redd  '47,  '49,  is  the  president  ol  the 
Association  ol  Traditional  Hooking  Artists,  a  national 
guild  of  individuals  who  create  hooked  rugs.  She  lives  in 
Ada.  Mich. 

C.  Rolland  Latlanner  '49  is  lite  accounting  division 
manager  in  the  office  ol  finance  for  Nationwide  Life  In- 
surance Co  in  Columbus,  He  presided  as  Grand  Master 
over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  o(  Ohio  in  October.  He  lives  in  Colum- 
bus with  his  wife.  Willa  Joy  Gears  Latlanner  '49. 

1950s 

Brandon  T.  Grover  Jr.  '50  is  chairman  and  president 
of  Bank  One  in  Athens  At  the  1984  Ohio  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Convention,  he  was  elected  to  a  one-year  term 
as  chairman  of  Ohio  BANKPAC,  a  political  action  com- 
mittee. He  is  affiliated  with  several  business,  civic  and 
social  organizations  in  Athens. 

Kenneth  L.  McLaughlin  '52  is  comptroller  at  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Dayton,  He  retired  from  Top  Value  Enter- 
prises Inc.  after  17  years.  He  lives  in  Kettering. 
John  J.  Gross  '54  is  the  city  manager  oi  New  Carlisle, 
He  previously  has  served  as  manager  in  other  cities, 
including  Gulfport  and  St,  Cloud.  Fla.;  and  Centralia.  III. 
Jim  Dine  "57  had  a  major  exhibit  ol  his  work  at  the 
Akron  Art  Museum  last  fall.  He  lives  in  Putney,  Vt..  with 
his  wife,  Nancy  Minio  Dine  '58. 
Shirley  I.  Fisher  '57,  MFA  '59,  coordinates  the  Pho- 
tography Department  at  De  Anza  College  in  Cupertino. 
Calif.  During  the  summers  she  works  with  U.S-  embas- 
sies and  USIS  in  South  America  exhibiting  her  photogra- 
phy and  giving  seminars  and  demonstrations, 
Keith  L.  Krantz  '57,  MEd  '58,  PhD  75,  is  principal  of 
Bloom-Carroll  High  School  in  Carroll.  He  is  married  to 
Audrey  Kessler  Krantz  '72.  Their  three  children  are 
all  students  at  Ohio  University. 

Robert  F.  Pralher  '57  is  vice  president  for  university 
relations  at  Tiffin  University. 

Fred  F.  Voder  '57  received  Sigma  Chi's  highest  honor 
for  service  to  the  fraternity  at  its  37th  annual  Leader- 
ship Training  Workshop  in  August  1984  He  has  served 
27  years  on  the  fraternity's  headquarters  staff,  He  lives 
in  Evanston.  III. 

Dolores  Wickline  Moore,  MBA  '58,  has  taught  at 
Ohio  Northern  since  1974.  She  also  holds  a  certificate  in 
management  accounting  and  is  a  certified  case  analy- 


-.  She  I 


1  Ada. 


Harry  V.  Tbrner,  MEd  '58,  is  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion at  the  Laurel  Oaks  Career  Development  Campus  at 
Wilmington.  He  lives  in  Greenlield  and  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Highland  County  Community  Action 

Jerry  L.  Argabrite  '59  is  superintendent  of  the  Fort 
Laramie  School  in  Fort  Laramie.  Ind.  He  lives  in  Union 
City. 

Jack  Bainer  '59,  MEd  '62,  has  retired  alter  19  years  as 
principal  ol  Hanby  Elementary  School  in  Westerville, 
For  the  next  two  years,  he  will  be  a  counselor  with 
American  Schools  in  Germany- 
Col.  Ronald  E.  Everett  '59  graduated  from  the  non- 
resident course  at  the  Army  War  College  in  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks. Pa. 

Patrick  J.  Henry  '59  is  manager  of  the  mechanical 
electrical  department  ol  Beling  Consultants  Inc.  in 
Joliet.  III.  He  lives  in  Hinsdale.  Ill 

1960s 

Virgil  L.  Frost  '60  is  the  bail  ill-probation  officer  ol 
Bowling  Green  Municipal  Court  and  has  24  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  criminal  justice  system.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily live  in  Bowling  Green. 

Terrence  E.  Leedom  '60  is  an  assistant  vice  president 
ol  Lincoln  National  Corp  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  He  joined 
Lincoln  in  1983  and  is  director-communication  services 
in  the  corporate  communications  department. 


Jerry  M.  Mann  '61  is  executive  director  of  Lilly  Re- 
search Laboratories  in  Indianapolis.  He  was  formerly 
president  and  general  manager  of  Eli  Lilly  Industrie's 
Inc.  in  Puerto  Rico. 

David  L.  Burner  '62  is  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Material  Conveyor  and  Ground  Braking  Systems 
at  BFGoodrich  in  Akron.  He  lives  in  Hudson  with  his 
wile.  Rosemary  F.  Hileman  Burner  '61. 
William  V.  Davis  '62,  MA  '65,  PhD  '67,  is  a  professor 
of  English  and  wnter-m-residente  at  Baylor  University 
in  Waco.  Texas,  His  book  of  poems,  The  Dark  Hours. 
won  the  Calliope  Press  Chapbook  Prize  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Calliope  Press,  He  recently  taught  at 
the  University  ol  Copenhagen  in  Denmark  on  a  Ful- 
bright  grant, 

C.  Brent  DeVore  '62  is  president  ol  Otterbein  College 
in  Westerville  He  formerly  served  two  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Davis  and  Elkins  College  in  Elkins.  W  Va, 
Alfred  W.  Frankel  '62  retired  alter  22  years  of  service 
to  the  Harris  Corp.  m  Melbourne,  Fla  He  lives  in  Mel- 
bourne Beach. 

Robert  H.  Lamey  '62  is  the  "voice  of  the  Indianapolis 
Colts"  on  radio  station  WIBC  in  Indianapolis  He  lives  in 
Indianapolis  with  his  wile,  Bonnie  Via  Lamey  '62,  and 
their  three  daughters. 

Tom  Robson  '62  is  human  resource  manager  for  Wax- 
dale  and  Field  Distribution  Personnel  in  Racine,  Wis . 
where  he  lives  with  his  wile  and  children. 
Nola  M.  Solt  '62  and  husband  were  crowned  king  and 
queen  by  the  Old  Timers  Club  at  the  Carroll  Senior  Citi- 
zens Dinner  last  September.  Leaving  a  teaching  position 
at  Bloom  Elementary  in  Lithopolis  in  ly65,  she  joined 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Seal  of  Ohio  Girl  Scouts. 
Richard  D.  Crabtree  '63  is  director  of  line  operations 
administration  lor  Nationwide  Insurance's  eastern  op- 
erations He  and  wile  live  in  Upper  Arlington. 
Richard  Fisher  '63,  MEd  '66,  is  Perry  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  He  and  his  family  live  in  Somerset. 
Richard  N.  Janney  '63  is  vice  president  (or  govern- 
ment affairs  for  Ameritecii  in  Chicago.  The  company  is 
the  head  of  the  Midwest  Bell  companies,  Janney  lives 
with  his  wile  and  two  children  in  Barrington.  111. 
Ron  Kerlee  *63  is  director  of  manufacturing  and  hu- 
man resources  tor  IRD  Methanalysis  of  Columbus  He 
has  taught  management  and  engineering  courses  at 
Franklin  University  lor  11  years.  He  lives  in  Blacklick. 
Sam  D.  Roth  '63  is  treasurer  ol  Roth  Brothers  Inc.  in 
Youngstown,  Last  March  he  was  honored  as  "Boss  of 
the  Vear'  by  the  Youngstown  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  in  Construction.  He  and  his  wife 
and  three  children  live  in  Liberty  Township. 
Susan  Todd  Urich  '63  is  a  member  of  the  Hudson 
Nursery  School  staff.  She  and  her  husband  and  four 
children  live  in  Hudson. 

Henry  A.  Barren  111  "64  was  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  preparation  and  shipping  at  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp  in  Martins  Ferry.  He  lives  with  his 
wile  and  two  children  in  Steuhenville, 
Jon  C.  Beckley  '64  is  associate  professor  of  art  at 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  His  paintings 
were  recently  exhibited  at  Findlay  College's  Egner  Fine 
Arts  Gallery. 

David  R.  Calhoun  '64  is  assistant  principal  ol  Warder 
ParkWayne  Elementary  School  in  Springfield, 
William   L.  Taraschke   '64   is  head  track  coach  at 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  Berea,  In  addition,  he  helps 
coach  the  olfensive  backfield  of  the  college's  football 

Ronald  J.  Bilek  '65,  MA  '67,  is  news  director  at 
WKYC-TV  in  Cleveland  He  previously  held  this  position 
at  WCMH-TV  in  Columbus. 

Douglas  L.  Booth  '65  is  superintendent  ol  Valley  Local 
Schools  in  Lucasville.  He  previously  had  served  1 1 
years  as  principal  ol  Valley  Intermediate  School. 
Harold  G.  (Mickey)  Davis  '65  is  features  editor  lor  the 
Dayton  Journal  Herald's  Day  Section.  He  has  been  with 
Dayton  Newspapers  for  19  years, 
Alan  R.  Kertzer  '65  is  a  law  partner  in  the  lirm  of 
Burdman,  Gilliland.  Fleck,  Mostov  and  Kertzer  in 
Youngstown.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Bar  Association. 

Thomas  Brent  Perry  "65  is  Athens  division  personnel 
supervisor  at  Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co. 
He  lives  in  Athens.  ' 

Jerry  M.  Barton,  PhD  '66,  is  group  leader  —  Process 
Development  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Division  of 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  in  Wayne.  NJ.  He  lives  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  in  East  Windsor.  NJ. 
J.  Davis  llllngworth  '66  is  general  manager  for  the 
Cincinnati  region  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales  VSA.  Inc 
Susan  Titus  Phillips  '66  is  the  author  ol  two  novels, 
in  1983  Dell  Publishing  released  The  Copetand  Bride. 
which  she  co-wrote  witn  Clair  Kiehl  Lefkowitz  under  the. 
pseudonym  Justine  Cole  In  December,  Dell  released 
Fisen  Glory,  a  historical  romance.  Phillips  lives  with  her 
husband  and  two  sons  in  Belle  Mead.  NJ 
John  E.  Secrest  '66  is  principal  of  Caldwell  High 
School  in  Caldwell,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
three  children.  He  had  been  Caldwell's  athletic  director. 
Linda  S.  Webber  Williams  *66  is  director  of  public  re- 
lations and  development  at  North  Penn  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  in  Blossburg.  Pa.  She  lives  in  Wellsboro. 
Pa .  with  her  husband.  Robert  D.  Williams  Jr.  '66. 
who  IS  a  designer  lor  his  own  company,  Thornapple  De- 
sign Co  They  have  two  children. 
Martha  Curl  "67  was  promoted  to  Columbus  Division 
personnel  supervisor  at  Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co.  She  lives  in  Gahanna  and  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  master's  degree  in  business  administration  at 
Xavier  University. 


Frank  E.  Deaner  '67  is  vice  president  of  the  Ohio 
Electric  Utility  Institute,  the  trade  association  of  Ohio's 
investor-owned  electric  companies.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Press  Club  ol  Ohio  and  a  vice  president  of  the  Epi- 
lepsy Association  of  Central  Ohio.  He  lives  in  Dublin 
with  his  wile  and  two  sons, 

Darlene  Thomas  Gasper  '67  is  the  counselor  lor  the 
Manchester  Middle  School. 

Keith  A.  Hughes  *67  is  business  director-name  retar- 
dants  for  Great  Lakes  Chemical  Corp.  in  West  Lalayette. 
Ind,  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  West  La- 
fayette. 

Constance  P.  Lawson  '67  is  head  of  the  Young  Adult 
Department  at  the  Maple  Heights  Public  Library  in  Ma- 
ple Heights. 

SamuelL.  Llnd '67  i-s  .Iirh  i^i  of  <  ohmiHuil:  tm  the  au- 
tomated systems  tii\i>.uin  ul  liiiri;(,iir,l  \iii.ini,iti(in.  a 
California-based  inni|niii'i  ic,  liiini,i,.;\  .»„\  Kiilustrial 
automation  firm.  \\<'  is  ^MMknii;  tn^N.u  J  ,i  ilm  imal  de- 
gree in  computer  inluniiatiun  .sysk-iiis  .it  tin,'  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Alameda. 
Calif, 

C.  Dean  McCament  '67  is  deputy  director  of  indirect 
services  at  Mohican  Youth  Center  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  in  Fredericktown, 
Paul  Miller,  MEd  '67,  is  head  of  the  math  department 
at  Coshocton  High  School,  where  he  teaches  advanced 
math,  calculus  and  computer  programming.  He  has 
taught  in  Coshocton  for  21  years.  He  is  married  to 
Marie  B.  Engle  Miller  '83,  and  they  live  in  Concord. 
Charlene  S.  Dlehl  Rutherford  '67,  MEd  '70,  teaches 
students  in  the  Talented  and  Gifted  Program  at  Miami- 
town  School  in  Harrison  and  was  chosen  as  the  South- 
west Local  School  District's  teacher  of  the  year  for 
1984-85.  She  lives  in  Uwrenceburg.  Ind. 
The  Rev.  James  D.  Schmidt,  MA  '67,  is  pastor  of  St, 
John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Zanesville.  In  the  spring  of 
1984.  he  was  involved  in  a  three-week  seminar  in  Mexi- 
co, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  to  study  the  root  causes  ol 
hunger  and  also  the  role  of  the  church  in  Latin  Ameri- 

James  E.  Schultz  '67  is  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Farmland  Insurance  Companies,  subsidiaries  of 
Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  and  is  based  at  Des 
Momes.  Iowa.  He  is  a  certified  public  accountant.  He  is 
married  to  Linda  L.  Foster  Schultz  '67,  and  they  have 
two  children. 


Alumni  Travel  Program 

Trans  Canal  Cruise 

May  1985 

For  those  alumni  who  have  always  wanted  to  visit  the  Panama 
Canal  this  special  cruise  will  provide  the  opportunity.  With 
prices,  including  airfare,  starting  (rom  $2,300.  and  stopovers  in 
places  such  as  Acapulco.  Aruba.  St,  Thomas.  San  Juan  and  Pana- 
ma City,  this  is  an  exciting  vacation  for  the  experienced  traveler 
The  cruise  ship  Island  Princess  oilers  10.  II.  or  12  day 
itineraries. 

Romantic  Rivers  of  Europe 

My  1985 

This  unusual  alumni  tour  promises  to  be  one  ol  the  best  ever 
with  one.  two  or  three  week  options  available.  The  one-week  tour 
takes  travelers  to  Brussels  and  Trier.  Germany,  along  the  Moselle 
River,  By  adding  a  second  week  the  trip  continues  to  Frankfurt 
and  Strasbourg  along  the  Rhine  River,  For  the  three-week  pack- 
age, which  follows  the  Danube,  alumni  can  count  on  adding  Pas- 
sau,  Germany,  and  Vienna,  Austria,  to  their  itinerary.  Part  ol  each 
week  includes  a  day-cruise  on  the  river.  Prices  begin  as  low  as 
$699  plus  15  percent  lor  one  week  and  $299  plus  1.5  percent  lor 
second  week. 

Paris,  Tlie  Frencli  Countryside 
and  Switzerland 

October  1985 

This  special  one-week  tour  to  Paris  oilers  the  traveler  an  op- 
tional second  week  extension  which  includes  the  French  Coun- 
tryside (Lyon)  and  Switzerland,  This  tour  is  priced  at  only  $699 
plus  15  percent  for  one  week  with  the  optional  week  only  $299 
plus  15  percent. 


To  receive  complete  inlormation.  fill  out  this 

form  and  mail  to:  1985  Alumni  Tour  Program, 

P.O.  Box  869,  Athens.  Ohio  45701, 

□  Trans  Canal  Cruise 

n  Romantic  Rivers  of  Europe 

n  Paris.  The  French  Countryside  and  Switzerland 
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Exciting 
Whitewater 
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Rafting! 

Sum  III  oil  llic  Mumiii  AssotialKin's  annual  lu 
outing.  This  year's  raiting/camping  excursion  is 
lor  AugusI  10  and  11  and  is  a  bargain  at  $(i9  |)c 
Kor  (uriher  details  and  reservation  inlormation 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  "Whitewater  '85. 
University  Alumni  Association,  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701. 
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Ohio 

Please  send  me  lurther  inlormation  oi 

the  whilewater  rafting 

campmg  excursion; 
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inembtT  ol  the  '>n\A\  liuslllcs^  Lnlcrprisu  Council,  She 
lives  with  her  husband,  Howard  Tuber,  and  two  children 
in  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Carol  Helderlch  Frev  '68  li.i-s  imned  Onlury  21 — 
Ploutz  Realty  Inr  s  s,ili  s  si,ilt  sh.  is  .i  multi-line  insur- 
ance agent  with  OIno  hrp.iriim m  nt  Insurance  and  is 
afliliated  with  t'fin;iuiMl  luMii.tmi  (o  She  lives  in 
Athens  with  her  hiisli,inil  .uul  two  mhis 
Ralph  Johnson  '68,  PhD  77.  is  the  priucipal  ol  Upper 
Arlinstou  Hiyli  School 

Donald  N.  Kondlk  '68  is  president  ol  UeKon  Advertis- 
ing iu  Independence,  Ohio,  where  the  company s  offices 
are  located.  He  also  served  as  outside  activities  chair- 
man lor  the  American  Wine  Society's  National  Conven- 
tion. He  lives  in  Pamia. 

Peter  Chi-Yung  Kuo  '68  is  empUryed  by  Automated 
Syslems  (HKl  Ltd.  in  Kowloon.  Hong  Kong. 
James  H.  Slebel  '68  is  manager  of  LOP  Glass,  a 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  company  in  P^ason  City.  Iowa, 
eph   Williams    68.    MEd    77.   is 
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Waller  J.  Baney.  MEd  '69.  is  superintendeni  of  the 
Cory-Rawsoii  Local  School  District  in  Rawson.  He  was 
previously  the  assistant  superintendeni  oi  the  Kosloria 


Nancy  Drake  Belts  '69  is  program  administrator  for 

ttie  Quest  National  Center  of  Columbus.  She  works  with 
Skills  for  Living,  a  program  designed  to  improve  the 
<|iiality  of  family  life  and  promote  positive  mental 
health 

Candace  Fleischer  Bishop  *69  chaired  the  1984  Unit- 
ed Way  of  Central  Stark  County  campaign  in  Canton 
She  lives  in  Louisville,  where  she  is  a  YMCA  trustee  -ind 
a  girl  scout  leader. 

Carl  L  Boon  '69.  MS  '71.  is  manager  olHarler  B^nk  ^ 
East  Tuscarawas  office.  He  and  his  wife  have  tv«)  chil 


Willam  L.  Eschenbacher  '69  i: 

internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
Center  in  Ann  Arbor  He  is  married  to  Deborah  L. 
Schmldl  Eschenbacher  '69. 

Thomas  Havelka  '69.  MM  '75.  is  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment for  the  Coshocton  city  schools.  He  teaches 
vocal  music  at  the  high  school  and  middle  school  and 
was  honored  by  the  city's  Board  of  Education  as  "an 
outstanding  professional  in  his  field." 
John  C.  Kayward  '69  is  assistant  vice  president  ,it 
Michael  Baker  Jr.  Inc.  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  and  manages  lli'- 
Graphic  Systems  Analysis  Department,  He  also  serv.- 


>,  The  panel  will  make  recommendations  to  the  Ftd 
eral  Highway  Administration  in  198.5  for  improvint;  U> 
design  practices. 

David  W.  Kennedy  '69  is  administrative  assistant  for 
Ohio  Power  Co,'s  Newark  Division.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  son  in  Newark, 

Dale  R.  Shackle,  PhD  '69.  is  vice  president  of  technol- 
ogy for  Mead  Imaging,  a  division  of  the  Mead  Corp.  in 
ChlMicothe, 

David  C.  Shade  '69  is  a  lawyer  with  offices  in  Dela- 
ware. He  js  also  a  member  of  the  Real  Property  Board  of 
(Juvernors.  chairman  of  the  Title  Standards  Committee 
of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Buckeye  Valley  Board  ol  Education. 
Kathleen  Crim  Stone  '69  is  a  missionary  in  Alaska 
She  and  her  husband  live  in  Copper  Center  and  are  with 
Send  International  Missions. 

Gerald  P.  Woessner  '69  is  director  of  banking  profes- 
sions for  the  Ohio  Bankers  Association  of  Columbus.  He 
also  writes  a  column  entitled  "The  DBA  Circuit"  lor  the 
association's  monthly  publication.  The  Ohio  Banker  He 
lives  with  his  wife.  Diane  Shafer  Woessner  '68.  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

1970s 

Dale  J.  Abrams  70  is  director  ol  CIVIC  (Columbus  In- 
lormation Via  Computer!,  located  at  COS!  in  Columbus. 
This  organization  provides  data  processing  services  to 
not-for-profit  arts  and  human  services  organizations  in 
central  Ohio, 

Cheryl  Poling  Best  '70  is  manager  of  publications  for 
Franklin  University  and  lives  in  Worthington, 
H.  Kalhy  MacKinnon  Fickell  70  is  coordinator  for 
Upper  Arlington's  Community  Involvement  Program, 
She  lives  in  Arlington  with  her  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Steve  Iseman  '70  owns  "Steve  Iseman- Photographer 
.ind  Purveyor  oi  Fine  Gifts"  in  Greenfield.  His  work.s 
have  won  many  awards  and  have  been  widely  exhibited. 
Joan  M.  KrafI,  MS  70.  is  a  counselor  in  the  West 
Virginia  University  Career  Services  Center  in  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.  She  counsels  students  in  the  health  sci- 
ences and  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Educa- 
tion. 

John  A.  Milllken  '70  is  advertising  director  for  Colum- 
bus SUmlhiy  He  lives  in  Colonial  Hills  with  his  wife, 
Nancy  Mazan  Milliken  '70,  who  is  employed  by  Wor- 
thington Community  Counseling  Service,  They  have 
two  children, 

Kathleen  O'Donnell  '70  is  assistant  dean  for  adminis- 
trative affairs  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City.  She  lives  in  the 
Bronx.  N.Y. 

Thomas  Skoch  '70  is  metropolitan  editor  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  Cleveland.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  four  children 
in  Bay  Village. 

James  H.  Strausbaugh  '70  is  partner  in  the  firm  ol 
John  Gerlach  &  Co,  in  Columbus.  He  lives  in  Worlhing- 


Paul  D.  Thatcher  '70  i: 

Huntington  National  Bank  and  branch  manager  ol  the 
Busch  Plaza  (^Ifice  in  Worthington.  He  recently  com- 
pleted a  three-year  course  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Rer.iil  Rank  Mdiiayenient  sponsored  by  the  Consumer 
H.uikri^  \ssiu  i.iiioii  in  Arlington.  Va,.  in  cooperation 
wiih  lilt  \lt  liii 111  School  of  Commerce  ol  the  University 


viously  Wit-'  itii   |-niit  i|vil  <ii  Wdynesville  High  School, 
Marianne  W  i>('  /a«  it7  TO  is  a  statistician  lor  the  Bu- 
reau ol  Juslio'  si.iiisiK  s  ill  ihe  U5.  Department  of  Jus- 
As  editor  ol  the  Report  lo  Ihe  Naliori  on  Crime  and 
first  place  in  the  1984  Blue  Pencil 


Justice,  she 

awards  of  the  National  Association  of  Government 
Communicators  as  well  as  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's award  for  significant  contribution  to  the  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  Agencies,  She  lives  with  her 
husband  and  son  in  Springfield.  Va. 
David  E.  Boyd,  MSISE  *71,  was  promoted  to  supervi- 


erated  by  the  Goodyear  Atomic  Corp.  Boyd  lives  \ 
his  wife  and  two  children  in  Waverly. 
C.  Daniel  DeLawder  '71  is  vice  president  of  Park  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Newark,  He  has  taught  or  lectured  at 
Ohio  State's  Newark  campus  and  the  Central  Ohio  Tech- 
nical College,  and  is  vice  president  ol  United  Way  of 
Licking  County.  He  lives  in  Newark  with  his  wife  and 
two  children 


Jerry  M  Barton.  PhD  '66         David  L  Burner  '62 


Lmda  S   Webber  WilUams       Susan  Titus  Phillips  '66 
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James  E.  Dobney  '71  is  head  loolball  coach  lor  the 
Medina  Batiling  Bees.  He  and  his  wile  and  two  children 
live  in  Vermillion. 

Timothy  A.  Hisey  '71.  MBA  *72,  is  vice  president  ol  li- 
nance  for  McGraw  Construction  Co.  in  Middletown  and 
is  a  certified  public  accountant.  He  lives  with  his  wile 
and  three  sons  in  Hyde  Park. 

Dett  P.  Hunter  '71,  MBA  '72,  has  been  promoted  to 
partner  in  the  firm  ol  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co  ol  Colum- 
bus, He  is  located  m  the  tax  divisiorrof  the  Cincinnaii 

Michael  Huntley  '71,  MEd  '72,  is  general  sales  man- 
ager for  HER  Realtors,  the  largest  real  estate  lirm  in 
Central  Ohio.  He  also  serves  on  the  research  committee 
of  the  Columbus  Board  ol  Realtors 
Donnamarie  A.  Lansberg,  MA  71,  has  a  law  ollice  in 
Mansfield  and  handles  cases  of  general  practice  of  law 
except  for  domestic  relations  and  juvenile  court  cases. 
She  lives  in  Manslield  with  her  husband  and  children, 
Wayne  L.  Marker  Jr.  '71  is  officer  in  charge  ol  Banc- 
Ohio  National  Banks  Tiffin  area. 
Janis  E.  Schmoll  '71  is  principal  ol  Lincoln  and  South 
Lawn  elementary  schools  in  Coshocton. 
Christine  C.  Dankert  Takacs  '71  owns  Books  Bound 
and  Repaired  in  Chardon,  She  also  maintains  a  studio  at 
home  where  she  and  her  husband  repair  old  books  lor 
collectors  throughout  Ohio. 

Basil  Venilis,  MS  '71,  PhD  '73,  is  the  president  of 
Tradefix  Co..  a  futures  brokerage  house  in  New  York 
City.  His  trading  techniques  have  been  published  in 
over  50  journals,  and  he  represents  his  systematic  ap- 
proach to  futures  markets  in  weekly  seminars. 
Stephen  W.  Winegardner  71.  MEd  '75,  is  assistant 
director  of  adult  education  at  Tri-County  Joint  Voca- 
tional School's  Adult  Education  Center  in  New  Lexing- 
ton. 

Kenneth  J.  Anderson  '72  is  Western  Zone  manager  lor 
Worldparts  Corp ,  a  supplier  of  automotive  parts  lor 
imported  cars.  He  lives  m  Fremont,  Calil 
Michaei  A.  Armstrong  '72  is  administrator  of  Manor 
Care-Westerville  Nursing  Center  in  Westerville, 
Ned  J.  Casale  '72  received  his  juris  doctor  degree 
from  the  University  of  Akron  School  of  Law. 
Alan  S.  Coleman  '72,  choral  music  director  ol  Wood- 
ward High  School  in  Cincinnati,  was  nominated  by  the 
Cincinnati  public  school  district  as  1985  Ohio  Teacher 
of  the  Year. 

Donna  J.  Crabtree  '72  is  executive  director  of  the 
.    Amherst,  Mass.,  Housing  Authority,  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  two  children. 

George  E.  Danshires  '72,  MFA  '74.  is  a  sculptor  and 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Akron  and  lives  in  Kent,  His 
sculpture  "The  Builders."  a  pair  ol  six-foot-tall  con- 
struction workers  cast  in  bronze,  can  be  seen  at  Alle- 
gheny Landing  Park  in  Pittsburgh. 
John  L.  Eichelberger  '72  has  joined  a  practice  of  fam- 
ily dentistry  in  Springfield.  He  is  a  graduate  ol  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Virginia  Dental  School  in  Richmond, 
Dale  A.  Ferbrache  '72  is  principal  ol  Fairfield  Union 
High  School  in  Lancaster,  where  he  lives  with  his  wile 
and  two  daughters 

Charles  D.  Hoim  '72  is  a  court  reporter  and  partner  in 
Butler  Reporting  Service  Inc.  in  Fort  Wayne,  ind.,  spec- 
ializing in  depositions  and  arbitrations. 
Timothy  L.  Morgan  '72  is  controller  ol  the  Summit 
County  Community  Mental  Health  Board.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  in  Stow. 

Francis  L.  Schneider,  PhD  '72,  is  associate  professor 
of  computer  science  at  Furman  University  in  Greenville. 
S.C, 

Linda  C.  Slawinski  '72  is  assistant  manaeer  of  com- 
munication services  at  Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Findlay.  She  was  also  Corporate  Division  chairman  for 
the  19S-1  United  Way  Campaign  in  Findlay. 
Lon  G.  Walls  '72.  '78,  is  media  relations  manager  for 
Fairlax  Hospital  in  Falls  Church.  Va.  He  is  in  his  second 
term  as  president  ol  the  Capital  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

W.  Richard  Whitaker,  PhD  '72,  is  departi^enlal  chair- 
person ol  journalism,  broadcasting  and  speech  at  State 
University  College  in  Buffalo,  NY  Last  year  he  served  as 
visiting  associate  professor  ol  mass  communication  at 
the  American  University  in  Cairo.  He  lives  in  Grand  Is- 
land, NY 

Dale  L.  Williams  "72  is  president  of  Williams  Gallery 
Inc.,  which  he  founded  in  Englewood  in  1976.  He  also  is 
a  member  of  a  national  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Business  Association,  He  and  his  wile,  Katherine 
A.  Wahrer  Williams  73,  live  in  Brookville, 
Jill  Roush  Harrison  "73,  MEd  '77,  is  employed  by  the 
International  School  in  Yanbu  Al-Sinaiyah,  Saudi  Arabia. 
She  is  married  to  Larry  Harrison  '76,  who  also  works 
lor  the  school. 

Tom  Maconachy  '73  is  district  manager  of  the  Colum- 
bus District  of  Ashland  Chemical  Co.'s  General  Poly- 
mers Division 

Sheryl  Neighbarger  '73  is  teacher  and  coordinator  of 
the  gilted  and  talented  students  of  Tri-Valley  School 
District,  located  in  the  Dresden  area.  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  a  daughter 

Paul  Rachlin,  MA  '73,  is  executive  director  of  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  of  Miami  Valley.  He  lives  in 
Springfield. 

John  B.  Reid  "73  is  executive  vice  president  of  Bank 
One  in  Cambridge  and  is  on  the  board  ol  trustees  for  Six 
County  Inc  ,  a  mental  health  agency. 


re  assistant  of 
s  position,  he 
1  private 


was  the  general  m.in  i-i  r  >-i  \\\ 
consulting  lirm  to  [n.ui.it:'  [ih  [ii  i>ii  pt-rsonnel  and  « 
ployee  relations  He  lives  in  Drtkwoud. 
Nick  D.  Cannell  '74  is  the  pastor  of  Faith  Free  Church 
in  Dublin,  where  he  lives  with  his  wile,  Debbie  L.  Van 
Lieu  Canned  *74,  and  their  daughter, 
Joseph  R.  Fargo  Jr.,  '74,  fHA  '84,  is  assistant  princi- 
pal at  Clyde  High  School  in  Clyde,  where  he  lives  with 
his  wile  and  son 

Les  Somogyi.  MS  '74.  is  managing  editor  of  The  .\'eu< 
Lickmii  Courtliati  He  also  serves  on  the  laculty  ol  the 
Ohio  State  University  School  ol  Journalism,  where  he 
has  taught  courses  in  journalism  and  public  relations. 
Patrick  Vaughan  '74  is  tlie  director  ol  Head  Start,  a 
Harcutus  Tri-Co.  Community  Action  Organization  m 

Dennis  A.  Wilson  '74  is  buyer  for  utilities  for  the  city 
of  Orrville.  He  lives  in  Stow. 

Frank  C.  Adams  *75  is  a  counselor  at  Cleveland  State 
University.  In  September,  he  presented  a  musical  pro- 
duction at  CSU  called  "Any  Number  Can  Win,"  which  he 
wrote,  directed,  and  helped  score. 
Samuella  R.  Becker  '75  is  director  of  communications 
for  First  Investors  Corp..  a  Wall  Street  investment  firm 
She  lives  in  New  York  City  and  was  recently  elected  to 
Who's  Who  in  American  Women 

Bonnie  Gaarden  '75.  MA  *78.  teaches  Spanish  and 
language  arts  at  Ashland  Academy  in  Ashland. 
Victoria  Chambers  Garrett  75,  MSPE  '80,  is  an  aero- 
bics instructor  at  the  Chillicothe  Swim  and  Racquet 
Club.  She  also  has  an  exercise  program  in  Athens  Coun- 
ty and  is  scheduled  to  open  an  exercise  studio  in  Chilli- 
cothe She  and  her  husband  have  two  children. 
Laura  Brookins  Gilham  '75  is  head  ol  the  Technical 
Processing  Center  for  the  Harrison  County  Library  Sys- 
tem in  Mississippi.  She  lives  with  her  husband.  James 
R.  Gilha'm  '79,  in  Bay  St.  Louis. 
Margie  S.  Jeffers  Lawson  '75  is  a  dentist  in  Racine 
and  was  recently  appointed  to  a  two-year  term  as 
health  commissioner  for  the  Meigs  County  Board  ol 
Health,  She  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Stale  University 
Dental  Alumni  Association  as  well  as  the  American 
Dental  Association.  She  was  named  the  Young  Career 
Woman  of  Meigs  County  in  1980  and  named  to  Out- 
standing Young  Women  in  America  in  1981  She  lives 
with  her  husband  and  two  children  in  Long  Bottom 
Patrick  McCaffrey,  PhD  '75.  has  been  promoted  to 
full  professor  in  the  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
program  at  the  Chico  branch  of  California  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Debra  Hedges  Myers  '75  is  general  manager  of  the 
Look  Now  Realty-Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  She  lives 
in  Coshocton  with  her  husband  and  two  children, 
Gary  A.  Novinc  "75  is  manager  of  sales  service  at 
Carlton  Electrical  Sciences  Inc.  in  Cleveland.  He  lives  in 
Willowick. 

John  R.  Phillips  '75  is  project  leader  lor  the  Doehler- 
Jarvic  Corp,  in  Toledo.  He  lives  in  Waterville, 
Douglas  A.  Ryals  '75  owns  a  construction  firm.  Doug 
Ryals  Builders,  in  Elyria,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  children.  He  is  also  second  vice  president  lor 
the  Home  Builders  Association  ol  Lorain  County  and  is 
on  the  Carlisle  Township  Zoning  Board  ol  Appeals, 
Karne  Battigaglia  Streit  '75  returned  to  teaching 
health  and  physical  education  at  West  CarroIIton  Junior 
High  School  in  West  CarroIIton  after  a  leave  of  absence, 
She  lives  in  Gefmantown. 

Charles  Wilhelm  "75  is  account  management  supervi- 
sor for  BBG&M  Advertising  in  Secaucus,  N,J.  He  lives 
with  his  wife.  Laurie  E.  Hall  Wilhelm  '75.  and  daugh- 
ter in  Darien,  Conn. 

Thomas  Galbraith  '76  is  a  science  teacher  and  head 
football  coach  at  Wauseon  High  School  In  Wauseon 
Last  year  he  was  Northwest  District  Coach  of  the  Year 
for  Class  A,  He  lives  in  Elmore. 
Jane  A.  Hanshumaker  '76  is  copy  director  of  catalogs 
and  direct  mall  for  Davison's  Department  Stores,  a  divi- 
sion of  R.H.  Macy  Co  that  operates  13  stores  through- 
out Atlanta.  Ga..  and  South  Carolina.  She  lives  in  Allan- 

Larry  Harrison  '76  is  employed  by  the  International 
School  in  Yanbu  Al-Sinaiyali.  Saudi  Arabia,  His  wife,  Jill 
Roush  Harrison  '73,  MEd  '77,  also-  teaches  lor  the 
school, 

Jesse  D.  Ingram  '76  is  a  health  facilities  planning  ana- 
lyst at  the  Washington  Stale  Hospital  Commission  in 
Olympia,  Wash.  He  lives  with  his  wile  and  daughter  in 
Shellon,  Wash. 

Thomas  E.  LaRock  76  has  been  promoted  to  captain 
in  the  US  Air  Force.  He  serves  as  chief  of  public  affairs 
at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base  in  South  Carolina  with  the 
437th  Military  Airlilt  Wing. 

Jacalyn  R.  Osborne,  MEd  76,  PhD  "81 ,  is  superinten- 
dent ol  the  Nelsonvi lie-York  school  district.  She  previ- 
ously served  two  years  as  principal  at  Logan  High 
School, 

Gary  Pillar  '76  has  joined  Smith,  Barney,  Harris  and 
Upham  Inc..  a  Cleveland  investment  firm.  He  was  for- 
merly head  football  coach  at  Holy  Name  High  School. 
He  lives  in  University  Heights. 

Vernon  R.  Shore  76  is  on  the  stall  of  the  New  Carlisle 
Chiropractic  Center  Dr.  Shore  lives  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  New  Carlisle, 
George  Thayer  '76  is  the  director  of  bands  at  Fairfield 
Union  High  School  He  has  previously  held  band  direc- 
tor positions  at  Fredencktown  and  Lexington.  His  spe- 
cialty Is  percussion, 

Robert  D.  Trout  76  is  Kent  County's  cooperative  ex- 
tension 4-H  agent  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 


Peter  D.  Browning  77  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  Church  at  the  First  Christian 
Church  in  Downers  Grove.  111.  He  is  presently  working 
toward  a  PhD  at  the  Divinity  School  ol  the  University  of 
Chicago, 

Joan  Kerchner  Miller  '77  is  a  learning  disability 
teacher  at  Lyme  Elementary  School  in  Beilevue. 
Alan  B.  Pickett  '77  is  manager  of  Ernst  &  Wliinney  o( 
Columbus.  He  completed  the  Charter  Property  &  Casu- 
alty Underwriter  Designation,  and  he  works  on  audits  of 
insurance  companies, 

Daniel  A.  Brooks  '78  is  audit  manager  in  the  Corpo- 
rate Financial  Audit  Department  of  Honeywell  Inc.  in 
Minneapolis,  where  he  lives  with  his  wile  and  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Taylor  Cherry  78.  MA  79,  is  editor  ol  New 
Cleveland  Woman  Journal  of  Cleveland.  She  lives  in 
Breck.sville. 

Mike  Hammer  *78  is  a  reporter  and  producer  lor  Asso- 
ciated Press  radio  in  Washington.  DC,  He  covered  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles, 
Charles  J.  Krlvacek  '78  is  sales  manager,  dry  caustic 
soda  and  potassium  chemicals  lor  the  Chlor -Alkali  Divi- 
sion ol  Diamond  Shamrock  Chemicals  Co,  He  is  located 
at  the  company's  headquarters  in  Irving.  Texas, 
Martin  L.  Scott  '78  is  education  representative  for  De- 
Vry  Institute  Technology  in  Columbus.  He  lives  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

James  L.  Shank  "78  is  administrative  assistant  In  the 
Chillicothe  division  ol  Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co.  He  and  his  family  live  in  Chillicothe. 
Tlmothy  L.  Snyder  '78,  MA  '81,  is  an  account  execu- 
tive for  Sales  Consultants  of  Del  Mar^San  Diego  County 
Inc.  He  lives  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 
John  R.  Thompson  Jr.  78,  MSPEX  "80,  is  the  physic 
al  director  of  the  downtown  Canton  YMCA.  He  co- 
created  Flexercise.  an  exercise  class  for  men  and  wom- 
en and  directed  the  1984  Canton  Corporate  Cup. 
Sieve  Armstrong,  MA  79,  teaches  advanced  place- 
ment and  American  government  at  Helena  High  School 
in  Helena.  Mont.,  and  has  twice  been  voted  "Best 
Teacher,"  He  also  plays  tympany  with  the  Helena  Sym- 
phony and  drums  with  the  Helena  Big  Band. 
Kathryn  R.  Baird '79isa  student  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  in  Boston.  For  four  quarters,  she 
will  serve  a  full-time  apprenticeship  at  law. 
Gabriel  F.  Bunlzman  '79  is  assistant  professor  of  man- 
agement and  marketing  at  Western  Kentucky  University 
iii  Bowling  Green,  Ky 

Denise  C.  Edwards  '79  leaches  music  in  the  Warren.s- 
ville  Heights  School  District  in  Cleveland.  In  September, 
she  was  crowned  Miss  Starlest  '84  by  the  Cleveland 
Coca-Cola  bottling  Co,  and  WZAK-FM  93, 
Michael  P.  Flinn  '79  is  radiologist  at  Wood  County 
Hospital  in  Bowling  Green, 


Why  Not  Have 
It  Your  Way? 


If  the  last  thing  un  earth  you'd  want  is  to  have  your  hard- 
earned  assets  wind  up  in  the  wrong  hands,  maybe  it's  time 
to  do  more  than  just  "think"  about  writing  a  will. 

Without  the  protection  ol  a  will,  your  children,  as  mi- 
nors, could  be  left  to  cope  with  a  court-appointed  guardian 
should  the  unexpected  suddenly  happen.  Your  property 
could  be  divided  and  distributed  to  undeserving  and 
unintended  beneficiaries. 

All  sorts  of  problems  can  arise  when  the  state  is  left  to 
"write  your  will "  under  the  laws  of  intestacy.  Still,  statistics 
show  that  nearly  80  percent  ol  Americans  die  intestate  — 
without  a  will  —  annually. 

Why  not  have  it  your  way? 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  wills,  we  urge  you 
to  send  for  information  from  our  Planned  Giving  Office. 

1  would  appreciate  information  about  wills. 

I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  I  have  included  Ohio 

University  in  my  will. 
(If  you  prefer  your  name  be  kept  confidentiai.  check  here: 


Maif  to:  Jan  Cunningham  Hodson 
Office  of  Planned  Giving 
P.O.  Drawer  869 
Athens.  Ohio  4,5701 
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Bobcat  Gift  Shop 


All  jackets  have 

4  inch  tackle  twill  pawl  front 
4  inch  tackle  twill  Ohio/back 


IBillBiilll 


A.  Holloway  Jacket 

Dark  green  caprolan  oxford  vvcave 
nylon,  flannel  lining,  zip  front,  dark 
green  and  white  stripe  knit  fold  down 
collar,  waistband,  culls,  slosh  pockets- 
AdultS-M-bXL    M4.95  Adult 

XXL    M6.95 

B.  MVP  Jacket 

Wlilte  caprolan  flight  satin  nylon  shell, 
brushed  tricul  lining,  snap  front,  stripe 
knit  stand-up  collar,  waistband,  ciilfs, 
.sla5h  pockets. 

Adult  X.S-S-M-1AI.    S3U95  Adult 

\X1.    M1')S 


C.  MVP  Jacket 

Caprolan  flight  satin  nylon  shell,  dark 
green  body,  white  sleeves,  polyester 
quill  lining,  snap  front,  stripe  knit 
stand-up  collar,  waistband,  cuffs,  slash 

Adult  XS-S-M-bXI.    $45.95  Adult 

XXL    $47.95 

Send  order  to: 

Bobcat  Gin  Shop 

Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 

WO.  Box  869 

Athens.  Ohio  4570 1 


Make  checks  payable 


lli-m 

Qly. 

Size 

Unit  Price 

Total 

A  Holloway  Jacket 

$44.95'Mri.95 

B.  MVP  Jacket 

SMMS^lffi 

C.  MVP  Jacket 

$45  95  547,95 

Shipping:  Add  S2  llret  Hem  in  the  conlini-nlal  UiiA 
SfM  each  additional  Item, 

Kelums  requesting  exchange 
must  enclose  %2 

Sutjtolai 

Oliio  Residents 
add  55%  Sales  Tax 

Shippiiig 

Orders  must  tx-  placed  hy 
May  1,  \X,. 

Tolal  Enclosed 

n  Check        n  Money  Order        n  Visa 


1  MasterCard 

I     I     I    Exp-  Date . 


(Were./  By 

Ship  Ih 

People  continued 

James  R.  Gilhani  79  is  the  leihnical  manager  of  the 
Borg  Warner  Chemical  Plant  in  Waveland,  Miss,  He  lives 
with  his  wile,  Laura  Brooklns  GUham  75,  in  Bay  St 

Christopher  M.  Hurley,  79.  MA  '82.  is  assistant  man 
ager  of  Shreve  Hall,  a  residence  hall  at  Purdue  Universi- 
ty in  West  Lalayette,  Ind. 

Frank  A.  Jaworskl  Jr.  79  has  been  promoted  to  gen- 
eral foreman,  shipping  at  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corp.  in  Martins  Ferry.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  son  in 
St.  Clairsville 

John  A.  Locke  79  is  national  sales  manager  lor  VTS 
Music,  a  national  and  international  music  production 
company  specializing  in  the  creation  and  production  of 
music  for  radio  and  television.  It  has  offices  in  Ashe- 
ville.  N.C  and  Dallas.  Texas.  He  lives  in  Arden.  N.C,  with 
his  wife,  Gini  L.  Littler  Locke  78.  MA  '80. 
Thomas  McKenna,  MEd  79,  is  principal  ol  Medina 
Junior  High  School  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
in  Medina. 


Dunn  Dance  Co.  The  Bessie  Awards,  the  first  of  thei 
kind  in  the  field  of  dance,  were  given  in  New  York  City  in 
Septeml)er,  fie  has  been  invited  to  work  with  a  compa- 
ny in  Australia. 

Steve  Pompey  79  is  principal  of  Crooksville  High 
School.  He  lives  with  his  wile  and  two  sons  in  Crooks- 
ville 

Carol  Humphreys  Prelorius  79  leaches  reading  at 
Butler  Elementary  School  in  BeJIville.  where  she  lives 
with  her  husband.  Douglas  J.  Pretorlus  79. 
John  W.  Rhind  79  is  an  account  executive  with  the 
Marion  office  of  Fahlgren  and  Swink  Advertising.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  advertising  and  public  relations  pro- 
grams for  the  1984  Marion  County  United  Way  Cam- 
paign He  lives  with  his  wife  in  Delaware, 
Jay  Smith.  MS  79,  is  an  interpretive  naturalist  for  the 
Johnny  Appleseed  Metropolitan  Park  District  in 
Delphos. 

Warren  A.  Smith  79  is  a  subcontract  specialist  (or 
IBM  Corp  in  Owego,  N.Y  He  lives  in  Endicott. 
John  B.  Stoner  79  is  sports  editor  of  the  Bellefonlaine 
Examiner 

Karl  J.  Sutler  79  is  the  lawyer  lor  the  Student  Legal 
Service  Inc  program  at  Bowling  Green  Stale  University 
Richard  M.  Sweet  79  was  promoted  to  senior  systems 
programmer  lor  the  Edmont  Division  of  Becton  Dickin- 
son in  Coshocton. 

William  E.  Terwilllger  III  79  teaches  language  arts  at 
(iroveport  Middle  School. 

1980s 

Catallno  L.  Cantero,  PhD  "80.  is  president  of  the 
Community  College  of  Mic 
Federated  States  of  Mic 
Edward  T.  Herendeen,  MFA  '80,  is  assistant  professor 
of  acting/directing  in  the  West  Virginia  University  Col- 
lege of  Creative  Arts  in  Morgantown.  He  is  married  to 
Sue  A.  Puckett  Herendeen  75. 
N.  Kiistopher  Hoce  "80  is  assistant  director  ol  admis- 
sions at  the  Ohio  State  University  Hospital  in  Colum- 

Calhy  Crew  McDowell  "80  does  social  work  for  the 
L^ke  County  Council  on  Aging  in  Painesville.  She  is 
married  to  James  T.  McDoweH  Jr.  '82. 
Jimmy  R.  McKeon  '80  was  honored  as  Grove  City  Po- 
lice Officer  of  the  Year,  He  served  with  the  patrol  bureau 
for  eight  years  and  last  spring  was  promoted  to  the  de- 
tective bureau. 

Robert  RIeth  '80  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  trust 
officer,  personal  trust  division  by  National  City  Bank  of 
Cleveland  He  lives  in  Cleveland  Heights. 
Linda  G.  Peterson  Frost  '81  worked  as  an  anchor 
report  for  an  all-news  radio  station  in  North  Carolina 
following  her  graduation,  moving  on  to  become  a  news 
director  ol  a  station  in  Jacksonville,  N.C  Later  she  be- 
came bureau  chief  ol  the  first  CBS-alliliate  in  the  city 
She  then  joined  her  husband  in  Okinawa,  Japan,  and 
taught  English  to  children  and  adults.  She  and  her  fami- 
ly now  live  in  Fori  Peck.  Mont, 

James  W.  Klosterman,  MFA  '81,  is  an  art  teacher  at 
the  Middletovm  Fine  Arts  Center,  He  lives  in  Oxford  and 
has  ejdnbited  his  paintings  widely. 
Michael  Magill  '81  and  his  wile  are  teacher-parents  at 
a  group  home  for  emotionally  disturbed  youttis  in  Las 
Vegas  They  have  two  sons. 

David  C.  Maynard  '81  has  completed  Air  Force  basic 
training  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.  He  is  now 
at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  in  Mississippi. 
Karen  Clupak-McConnell  '81  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  School  of  Law 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.  She  is  (Lssociated  with  a  law  firm  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Robert  W.  Sutton.  MSPE  '81,  is  head  athletic  trainer 
at  Hilliard  High  School  in  Hilliard. 
Elizabeth  Winkler  '81  works  with  the  Peace  Corps  to 
promote  and  design  energy  farms  for  villagers.  She  lives 
in  Dajabon,  Dominican  Republic. 
James  W.  Zalenka  '81  is  a  sales  representative  for  the 
Times  Mirror  Mosby  Publishing  Co,  in  Cleveland.  He 
lives  with  his  wife,  Marian  Tluchowski  Zalenka  '83  in 
Brunswick. 

James  P.  Albert  '82  is  field  trainer  for  the  Dayton  divi- 
sion of  IDS-American  Express,  a  nationwide  financial 
services  firm.  He  also  writes  a  financial  column  entitled 
"Dollars  and  Sense"  for  the  Franklin  Chronicle  He  lives 
in  Springboro 

Michael  John  Barzacchlnl  *82  is  sports  editor  of  The 
Re^islur-Herald  in  Preble  County. 
Philip  Cordell,  MM  '82,  MM  '64.  is  a  piano  instructor 
at  Wittenberg  University  in  Springfield.  He  lives  in  Me- 
chanicsburg. 

Jeffrey  B.  Flinn  '82  is  reporter  news  wire  editor  for 
the  Carlsbad  CurrcnlArgus  in  Carlsbad.  NJW. 
Christine  J.  Foster  '82  is  a  feature  writer  for  The 
Houston  Post 

Shellon  J.  Gallun  '82  is  coordinator  of  audio  visual 
services  for  Swank  Audio  Visuals  Inc..  which  has  offices 
in  Arlington,  Va..  and  Washington,  D.C.  He  lives  in  Alex- 
andria, Va, 

Christie  Anne  Groves  '82  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglasjn  Northbrook.  111.  She  lives  in 
Bensenville,  111. 

Andrew  McCann  '82  is  a  reporter  for  Dow-Jones  Capi- 
tal Markets  Report  in  London,  England,  He  first  went  to 
London  on  a  three-month  foreign  internship  sponsored 
by  the  E,W,  Scripps  School  of  Journalism  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  University 

James  T.  McDowell  Jr.  '82  is  in  production  at  Viacom 
Cablevision  in  Cleveland  Heights.  He  is  married  to 
Cathy  Crew  McDowell  '80. 

Patricia  Diane  McUn  '82  is  a  learning  disability 
teacher  at  Groveport  Middle  School,  She  lives  in  Rock- 


Fred  L.  Nelson  *82  is  assistant  director  in  charge  of 
production  of  STAR,  inc.,  the  sheltered  workshop  facil- 
ity of  the  Scioto  County  Board  of  Mental  Retardation 
and  Developmental  Disabilities.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  Wheelersburg. 

Jerry  Salley  Jr.  "82  is  a  star  in  "Country  Music  U-SA." 
a  Nashville  television  show.  He  also  records  in  Nash- 
ville and  was  featured  on  Nashville  Cable  last  spring. 
Richard  Alan  Schluep  '82  is  sports  editor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Daily  Jeffersonian  in  Cambridge,  At  the  United  . 
Press  International  Sports  Editor's  Convention  in  Co- 
lumbus, he  received  second  place  for  the  best  sports 
section  in  the  state  in  Class  II.  He  was  also  elected  sec- 
ond vice  president  ol  the  organization. 
E.  KacI  Soos  '82  is  showroom  sales  manager  for  El 
Greco  Leather  Products  in  New  York  City,  She  lives  in 
Williston  Park.  NY. 

Steve  Michael  Vaughn  '82  is  head  wrestling  coach  at 
Cardinal  High  School  in  Middlefield, 
All  Hussein  Abdallah  *83  received  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  from  Bradley  Universi- 
ty in  Peoria.  Ill, 

David  R.  Anderson,  MA  '83,  is  coordinator  of  student 
activities  at  Franklin  University  in  Columbus,  He  is  also 
co-director  of  individual  events  in  the  Office  of  Foren- 
sics  at  Ohio  Stale  University,  In  addition  he  was  a  con- 
tributing author  of  Easily  Understood,  a  college  speech 
textbook,  and  has  worked  in  newspaper  and  broadcast 

Pfc.  Kenneth  L.  Bathgate  '83  has  completed  one  sta- 
tion unit  training  at  the  U-S  Army  Infantry  Schoool  in 
Fort  Benning,  Ga, 

Amy  Bremkamp  '83  is  associate  traffic  manager  at 
Keiler  Advertising  in  Farmington.  Conn 
Michael  E.  Campolo,  DO  '83,  has  opened  a  general 
practice  in  Newark,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 

Mark  T.  Dotson  '83  is  employed  by  Artesian  Industries 
in  Mansfield  as  head  of  area  sales  in  the  Virginia  territo- 
ry. He  lives  in  Richmond,  Va, 

Kerin  E.  Dunkes  '83  is  a  staff  writer  lor  the  Columbus 
Business  Journal  She  lives  in  Worthinglon, 
William  K.  Hasse,  MA  "83,  is  instructor  in  speech  and 
theater  at  Midland  Lutheran  College  in  Fremont.  Neb. 
He  previously  taught  public  speaking  and  forensics  at 
Ohio  University,  where  he  was  also  forensics  coach._ 
Daniel  W.  Helton  '83  is  mortgage  loan  coordinator  for  ^ 
Florida  Federal  Bank  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He  lives  in 
Treasure  Island. 

Lisa  L.  Huffman  '83  is  a  fifth  grade  teacher  at  Willyard 
Elementary  School  in  Ravenna. 

Jeanetle  Lageman  '83  is  a  unit  manager  at  Rax  Res- 
taurants in  Columbus. 

Salvatore  Lovano  II  '83  is  instrumental  music  in- 
structor lor  West  Liberty-Salem  schools  in  Bellelon- 
taine.  He  lives  in  West  Liberty, 

Vijneshu  Mohan,  MAIA  '83.  was  awarded  the  Nehru 
Scholarship  for  doctoral  study  at  Cambridge  University 
in  England. 

Laura  Lee  Messerly  '83  is  editorial  assistant  ol  Arts- 
Guide,  an  annual  publication  giving  information  on  arts 
groups  and  institutions  around  Central  Ohio.  She  lives 
in  Lancaster, 

Rose  Ramos,  MEd  '83,  is  an  instructor  of  education  at 
Rio  Grande  College  and  Community  College.  She  lives 
in  Ray, 

Juiianne  Skur  '83  is  associate  editor  of  Cram's  Cleve- 
land Business  and  serves  as  a  copy  editor  and  general 
assignment  reporter.  She  lives  in  Euclid. 
Gregory  D.  Stemen,  PhD  '83,  is  marketing  research 
director  at  WSAZ  television  in  Huntington,  WVa. 
H,  Dewey  Thompson  '83  has  joined  Jim  Barton  &  As- 
sociates Inc,  as  an  agent.  He  will  be  representing  Gener- 
al American  Life  Insurance  Co.  from  his  office  in  Gran- 
ville. He  lives  in  Coshocton, 

Celeste  Tobias  '83  is  a  fourth  grade  teacher  in  the 
Brunswick  County  Public  Schools  in  Leiand.  N.C, 
Thomas  Vorisek  '83  is  director  of  Camp  O'Bannon  in 
Licking  County  The  camps  of  fice  is  in  Newark. 
Mary  RIne  Wright  '83  teaches  developmentally  handi- 
capped classes  at  Tri-Valley  High  School  in  Dresden, 
She  lives  with  her  husband  in  Conesville, 
John  E.  Adams  11,  DO  *84,  is  serving  a  year-long  in- 
ternship at  Doctor's  Hospital  in  Columbus.  He  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Plain  City. 

Theodore  L.  Beckman  '84  is  an  electronic  develop- 
ment engineer  for  CTS  Corp.,  Berne  Division,  Thick  Film 
Products  Group.  He  lives  in  Berne,  Ind, 
Anne  Beltz  '84  is  in  communications  management 
with  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Her  office  is  with  Data  Pro  Re- 
search Co,  in  Delran,  NJ.,  and  she  lives  in  Edgewater 
Park.  NJ, 

Sandra  Pratt  Brenner  '84  is  a  staff  nurse  in  the  alco- 
hol treatment  unit  at  Saint  Anthony  Hospital  in  Colum- 
bus. She  is  also  residential  chairman  of  the  1984-85 
campaign  lor  United  Way  of  Licking  County. 
Timothy  G.  Broseke  '84  is  employed  by  Crs  Corp,, 
Berne  Division,  Thick  Film  Products  Group,  as  a  super- 
visor in  the  manufacturing  area.  He  lives  in  Berne,  Ind 
John  Douglas  Childers  '84  is  a  business  management 
assistant  to  the  district  ranger  in  the  US,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Forest  Service.  He  lives  in  Pedro. 
Barbara  J.  Clevenger  '84  is  a  nurse  at  Crestview  Man- 
or Nursing  Home  Inc  in  Lancaster. 
Mark  W.  Cooper.  DO  '84,  is  serving  a  year-long  in- 
ternship  at    Richmond    Heights   General    Hospital    in 
Richmond  Heights  He  lives  in  Wicklille 
Suzanne  Covert  '84  pas.sed  the  certified  public  ac- 
countant exams  and  works  in  the  auditing  department 
with  Price  Waterbouse  in  Columbus.  She  lives  in  Reyn- 
oldsburg. 

James  C.  Davis  '84  is  teaching  English  at  Troy  High 
School  in  Troy. 
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WilMam  R.  Dorsey.  DO  "84,  is  serving  a  year-long  gen- 
era! inlernship  al  Grandview  Hospital  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty. He  iiv'es  in  Franklin. 

Jeffrey  S.  Durosko.  MSA  '84,  is  assistant  account  ex- 
ecutive lor  Burson-Marstellar.  a  public  relations  (inn  in 
Pittsburgh-  He  lives  in  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Bradley  Ellis,  MEd  '84,  is  head  coach  of  Madison 
Plains  High  School's  basketball  team,  Last  year  he  was  a 
graduate  assistant  coach  under  Ohio  University  Head 
Coach  Danny  Nee. 

Jerry  Gotlhardt,  PhD  '84,  is  a  counselor  at  the  Perry 
County  Counseling  Center  He  also  teaches  in  the  men- 
tal health  program  at  MATC  in  Zanesville.  where  he 
lives  with  his  wile, 

Shirley  M.  Hayes,  MEd  '84,  teaches  at  Perry  Elemen- 
tary School  in  the  East  Muskingum  Local  School  Dis- 
trict. She  received  a  "Teaming  for  Excellence"  award 
Irom  the  school  board  in  1984, 
Thomas  W.  Hill  '84  is  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Co.  in  Granville.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Moundbuilders  Sertoma.  an  active  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Way,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking 

Frank  Hunter,  MFA  '84,  was  awarded  a  S2.500  fellow- 
ship by  the  trustees  of  the  I.  W.  Bernheim  Foundation  of 
Louisville.  Ky.  for  his  work  in  photography.  He  lives  in 
Albany  and  has  had  numerous  awards,  grants  and  exhi- 
bitions oi  his  work, 

Kelvin  Dean  King  '84  is  vocal  music  teacher  in  the 
Meigs  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Meigs  County. 
Kelly  McMurry  '84  is  editorial  intern  \or  ArtsGuide.  an 
annual  guide  to  Central  Ohio's  arts  groups  and  institu- 
tions. She  lives  in  Columbus. 

Duane  Meyers  '84  is  on  the  staff  of  The  Daily  Advocate 
in  Greenfield,  He  is  involved  in  the  coverage  of  farm, 
sports  and  local  news, 

Pamela  Ann  Nielsen  '84  is  a  graduate  assistant  direc- 
tor in  the  Intramural  and  Club  Sports  Department  at 
Ohio  University,  where  she  is  working  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  physical  education  iti  recreation  and  re- 
habilitation, 

Maureen  E.  Russell  '84  is  the  international  student 
counselor  and  student  activities  assistant  at  Findlay 
College,  She  is  assigned  to  these  duties  iis  an  intern  in 
the  colleges  Office  of  Student  Affairs  lor  the  1984-85 
school  year, 

Kok  Hoong  Slew  '84  is  a  supervisor  lor  That  Seng  Con- 
struction Sdn  Bhd  in  Selangor.  Malaysia, 
Larry  H.  Small.  PhD  "84,  is  assistant  professor  of  audi- 
ology  at  Bowling  Green  State  University. 
Holly  Jo  Taylor  '84  is  a  registered  nurse  at  Bethesda 
Hospital  in  Zanesville,  She  is  working  toward  a  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Ohio  University  —  Zanesville  and  lives  in 
Dresden. 

Jay  Wesley  Tischendorf  '84  is  working  at  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  in  Kempton.  Pa.  This  ii.OOfl-acre 
sanctuary  was  the  first  in  the  country, 
Paul  J.  Vesperry  '84  is  a  new  product  development  en- 
gineer (or  CTS  Corp,,  Berne  Division.  Thick  Film  Prod- 
ucts Group,  He  lives  in  Berne,  Ind, 
Pamela  Sue  Williams  '84  is  associate  editor  for  the 
Ctermonl  Sun  in  Batavia. 


Deaths 

Due  to  space  limitations,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  print 
notices  received  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 

Hazel  Reed  McCoy  '13,  MA  '28,  on  Oct.  2,  1984.  at  Mt, 
Healthy  Christian  Home  in  Hamilton, She  retired  in  1959 
after  teaching  at  Hartville  High  School  for  18  years, 
E.  Claire  Geach  '15.  '18.  on  Oct,  18.  1984,  at  home  in 
Columbus,  Formerly  of  Granville,  she  was  a  retired  ac- 
counting clerk  lor  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Wel- 

Eula  Maham  Doershuk  Forsyth  '18,  '19,  on  July  30, 
1984,  at  University  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  She  retired  in 
1968  as  a  home  economics  teacher  at  East  High  School 
and  lived  in  Cleveland  Heights, 

Clara  E.  Henry  Uchary  '19  on  Aug.  14. 1984.  at  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Hospital  in  Pomeroy,  She  was  actively  in- 
volved in  community  service  in  the  Pomeroy  area,  and 
in  1973  she  and  husband  were  honored  as  the  Out- 
standing Senior  Citizens  of  Meigs  County  Survivors  in- 
clude two  sons,  James  H.  Lochary,  '52,  MEd  '56;  and 
Charles  P.  Lochary  '54,  MA  '61;  and  daughter-in-law 
Janice  Story  Lochary  '59. 

Wiilard  M.  Gills  '20  on  Sept.  14,  1984.  He  lived  in 
Laguna  Hills.  Calif.,  and  was  a  doctor, 
William  Amos  Kincaid  '23  on  Sept,  18.  1984,  He  lived 
in  Mount  Dora,  Fla. 

Russell  O.  Brown  '26,  '32,  on  Oct.  12,  1984,  at  Madi- 
son Elms  Nursing  Home  in  London  He  taught  school 
lor  40  years  in  Vinton,  Ross,  Madison  and  Clark  coun- 
ties. Survivors  include  his  wile,  Helen  V.  Ater  Brown 
•33,  '39;  and  nephew,  Ronald  V.  Hartley  '60. 
Louisa  Steele  '27,  "38,  on  Sept  11.  1984.  at  Riverside 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Columbus,  She  lived  in  Athens 
She  taught  in  the  Athens  City  School  District  for  26 
years  and  served  as  principal  at  West  Elementary  for 
nine  years  and  principal  of  East  Elementary  for  10 

Lowell  W.  Dickason  "28  in  September  1984.  He  lived  in 
Jackson  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Margie  Mann 
Dickason  '27. 

Ann  E,  Linard  Mettler  '28  on  Oct.  7.  1984,  at  Commu- 
nity MedCenter  Hospital  in  Marion,  She  retired  in  1951 
after  20  years  of  substitute  teaching  in  the  Marion  City 
School  system. 


C.  Frank  Stalllngs  '30  on  Oct.  22. 1984.  at  Manor  Care 
in  Westerville  He  taught  school  Irom  1943  to  1965  in 
Beallsville.  Antioch.  Martins  Ferry  and  Westerville,  For 
20  years  he  served  as  advisor  to  the  Westerville  Hi  Y 
Club. 

Hannah  Joyce  Bond  '31  on  Oct.  4.  1984.  in  Youngs- 
town,  She  taught  in  Lake  and  Ashtabula  counties  Tor 
many  years  and  retired  in  1970  as  assistant  dietician  for 
the  Youngstown  Hospital  Association. 
Robert  Evans  Carlson  '31  on  Sept.  6. 1984.  He  lived  in 
Bay  Village, 

Helen  Blackburn  Hoover  '31  on  July  7,  1984.  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  She  lived  in  Laramie.  Wyo..  and  authored 
lour  books  on  nature  and  the  wilderness  as  well  as 
many  magazine  articles  and  three  children's  books.  In 
1979  she  received  the  Alumni  A.ssocialion's  Medal  of 

Elva  Shela  Parker  '39  on  Sept,  21.  1984.  at  Geneva 
Health  Care  Center  in  Geneva,  She  retired  in  1969  as  a 
school  teacher  in  Waverly,  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band. Russell  L.  Parker  '39. 

Ellen  O.  Thomas  '49  on  Oct,  26.  1984.  She  lived  in 
Medford.  NJ,  She  was  a  Girl  Scout  leader,  served  in  the 
WAVES,  and  formerly  directed  the  YWCA  in  Warren,  Pa. 
John  H.  Lafferty  '50  on  Sept.  26,  1984.  in  Troy  He  re- 
tired in  1982  from  the  Hobart  Corp,  in  Troy,  where  he 
was  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  opera- 
Frederick  M.  Loop  '52,  MS  '53,  on  July  20, 1984.  near 
Barcelona,  Spain,  while  on  business.  He  was  general 
manager  of  automotive  original  finishes  for  PPG  Indus- 
1  Cleveland.  He  developed  a  method  of  ap- 


Robert  G.  Craver  '54  on  Aug.  9. 1984,  He  lived  in  Scan- 
dia,  Minn 

Luanne  Welsh  Marshall  '55,  MA  *59,  on  Oct,  21. 1984. 
at  St.  Elizabeth  Medical  Center  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 
Carl  W.  (Jack)  Shere  '55  on  Oct.  13, 1984.  at  his  home 
in  Columbus,  He  was  the  regional  sales  manager  for  the 
Miller  Brewing  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  Survivors  include  iiis 
wife.  Patricia  Grate  Shere  '53. 

Dmitri  (Joe)  Slobodian,  MEd  '61,  on  Sept.  13,  1984. 
at  Lancaster-Fairfield  Hospital,  He  lived  in  Athens  and 
owned  and  operated  a  private  learning  center  in  Lan- 
caster. Survivors  include  his  wife.  June  Jenkinson  Slo- 
bodian '59,  MEd  '62. 

Donald  A.  Goodman,  MA  '62,  on  Aug.  9. 1984,  in  Gun- 
nison, Colo,  He  had  taught  at  Western  State  College 
since  1962. 

Francis  X.  Casey  "66  on  July  31. 
Westlake  and  was 
Co,  in  Cleveland. 
David  B.  Carter  '69  on  Oct.  25, 1984,  al  Memorial  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Houston,  Texas,  He  was  employed  as  an 
architect  by  the  Austin  Corp.  in  Houston. 
Kenneth  R.  Graves  '73  on  July  28. 1984,  in  an  accident 
in  San  Diego,  Calif,,  where  he  lived 
Ray  C.  Wagner  '79  on  Oct.  24.  1984,  He  lived  in  Lake- 
wood,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Federal  House  An- 
tiques. He  also  was  vice  president  of  the  Lakewood  An- 
tique Dealers  Association, 

David  M.  Dewitt  '83  on  Sept,  28,  1984,  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  Trenton.  N.J.  He  lived  in  East  Windsor 
and  was  employed  as  an  audio-visual  manager  for  the 
Marriott  Hotel  in  Somerset,  NJ, 

Brenda  Lee  Hilder  '83  on  Aug,  29.  1984,  She  lived  in 
Zanesville, 

Dwight  (Ted)  Edmund  Hulbert  Jr.  '84  on  Oct  30, 
1984.  in  a  Wellston  car  accident.  Originally  from  Logan, 
he  lived  in  Milford.  He  was  an  industrial  engineer  for 
Consolidated  Ceramics  in  Blanches ter. 


Faculty  and  Staff 


Walter  Tevis,  on  Aug,  9.  1984,  in  New  York  City.  The 
well-known  author  was  a  member  of  tlie  English  De- 
partment's creative  writing  faculty  from  1965  to  1978 


Gambit,  The  Steps  of  the  Sun.  The  Color  of  Money  and 
Far  From  Home  Survivors  include  his  first  wife,  Jamie 
Greggs  Tevis,  MLS  '84;  a  daughter,  Julia  TevIs 
McGory,  '79,  MA  '82.  and  a  son,  William. 
William  H.  Cooper,  on  Nov  3,  1984,  at  O'Bleness  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Athens  An  expert  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Ed- 
ucation laculty  from  1955  until  being  awarded  emeritus 
status  in  1978.  From  1958-60,  he  was  a  participant  in  the 
University's  Teacher  Training  Project  in  Western  Niger- 
ia. Survivors  include  his  wile.  Rosemary  O.  Cooper 
"73;  two  sons,  William  Richard  Cooper  '69  and  John 
Randolph  Cooper  '73;  and  a  daughter,  Carole  Cry- 
steen  Cooper  '81. 

Earl  Meyer,  on  Nov  17,  1984,  at  O'Bleness  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Athens,  He  was  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity for  16  years,  most  recently  as  assistant  controller. 
His  survivors  include  his  wile.  Dorothy;  a  daughter, 
Kristi;  and  a  son.  Douglas,  who  is  an  Ohio  University 
student. 


Contributions  may  be  made  in  memory  of  alumni  by 
making  your  check  payable  to  The  Ohio  University 
Fund  Inc.  and  mailing  it  to  P  O  Drawer  869,  Athens. 
Ohio  45701-0869 


Bobcat  Gift  Shop 


For  Children 


0,  While  T-ShIrt  with  cathead, 

IntanI  sizes  6M,  12M,  18M.  2T.  3T,  4T 
S695 

E,  Kelly  Shorts  with  white  paw 
print,  Inlanl  sizes  6M.  12M,  18M,  2T,  3T. 
4T.  M.95. 

F,  White  T-Shirt  with  lielly  ragian 
sleeve,,  Inlanl  sizes  6M,  12M,  l«M,  2T, 
3T,  4T  $5,95 

G,  Kelly  Long  Panis  with  white  paw 
print,  Inlanl  sizes  GM,  12M,  18M,  2T,  3T, 
4T  $6.95. 


H,  Jog  Seta 

Kelly  and  white  hooded  pullover,  kelly 
piints  with  elastic  waist,  Icnit  cull  and 
white  stripe  down  legs.  Machine 
washable,  lleece  back,  100%  polyester 
knit 

Inlanl  Jog  Sel  -  6M,  I2M,  18M  .  $1295 
Tnddler  Jog  .Set  -  2T.  .IT.  IT  -  SH  95 
Youth  Jon  Set  -  .|.5-fi.  7  -  $i(i95 

For  Professionals 

I.  Brasit  Luggage  Tag 

with  leather  strap,  $5  95, 
Includes  seal  on  one  side  and 
business  card  or  name  and  address  un 

J.  Business  Card  Case 

Bra.s.s  finish  with  seal  on  outside  cover 
-  S12,'J5  »I495  will  add  duplicalion  of 
business  card  or  name  and  address 

Send  i»rder  to 
Bobcat  Gin  Shop 

Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
PO  Box  869 
Athens,  Ohio  45701 


Hem 

Qly 

Size 

Unit  Price 

Total 

D  Cathead  T  Shirt 

S6.95 

E.  Shorts 

$4  95 

F    WtiiteKelly  T-Shirt 

$5  95 

G.  la)ng  Pants 

$6.95 

H.  Jog  Set-lnlanl 

$12.95 

Jog  Sel-Toddler 

$14.95 

Jog  Sel-Youlh 

$16.95 

1.    Business  Card  Case 

$12.95/$14.95 

J.   Brass  Luggage  Tag 

$5.95 

Shipping:  Add  S2  lirsl  item  ,n  ihe  continpniai  U-SA 
504  each  additional  item 

Returns  requesting  exchange 
musl  enclose  $2 

Subtotal 

Ohio  Residents 
add  551.  Sales  Tax 

Shipping 

Orders  must  be  placed  by 
May  1.  1985. 

Total  Enclosed 

n  Check        D  Money  Order        D  Visa        fl  MasterCard 

I      I      I      I      I      I     I    Exp  Dale  . 
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Stilp  TV) 

J  Check  here  lor  ARK^VF.D  Ohio  L 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Higher  Education  Central  to  "Knowledge-Based  Age"  — 

Chancellor  Calls  for  Sustained  Funding  Base, 
Lower  Student  Costs,  Selective  Excellence  Programs 


lifHinl  of  Regents  Chancellor  WiUiam  B  Coiitle 


:  revitalization.  says  Board  of 
Regents  Chancellor  William  B.  Coulter,  is  the  po- 
litical issue  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

And  because  higher  education  is  central  to  the 
new  "know  ledge -based"  age  that  is  slowly  replac- 
ing Ohio's  "smokestack"  industrial  era,  Coulter  is 
optimistic  that  state  legislators  will  respond  fa- 
vorably this  spring  to  Gov.  Richard  Celeste's  ini- 
tial state  budget  recommendation  of  Jan.  28  that 
some  $23  billion  of  (he  Regents'  proposed  oper- 
ating budget  of  $2.5  million  be  implemented.  If 
approved,  the  $2.3  billion  figure  —  which  does 
not  include  an  additional  $2.6  million  recom- 
mended by  the  governor  for  debt  service  — 
would  represent  increases  of  1 1.9  percent  and  8,9 
percent  in  state  aid  to  higher  education  in  the 
next  two  fiscal  years.  1985-86  and  1986-87.  re- 
spectively. 

Coulter  explains  that  the  new  budget,  as  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  Regents,  had  three  major 
components,  the  first  of  which  was  a  strong  sus 
taining  budget.  Derived  mainly  from  state  subsi 
dy  support  based  on  established  funding  formu 
las,  the  sustaining  budget  provides  the  state"; 
public  colleges  and  universities  with  their  gener- 
al operating  funds. 

"Since  higher  education  must  have  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  build  high  quality  pro- 
grams, and  since  it  also  must  be  accessible  to  as 


many  of  the  states  citizens  as  possible,  the  first 
component  of  our  proposed  budget  was  to  in- 
crease the  sustaining  budget."  Coulter  says. 

This  not  only  would  provide  a  solid  foundation. 
but  also  would  help  ease  student  costs. 

The  proposed  sustaining  budget.  Coulter  ob- 
serves, would  allow  the  student  share  of  costs  to 
drop  to  38  percent  in  the  first  year  of  the  bien- 
nium  and  to  36  percent  in  the  second  year.  In  the 
current  biennium,  the  student  share  dropped 
from  47  percent  —  one  of  the  nation's  highest  — 
to  41  percent  in  the  first  year  and  to  40  percent  in 
this,  the  second  year. 

"Our  goal  is  to  reduce,  over  the  next  several 
years,  the  student  share  of  costs  to  30  percent; 
the  proposed  sustaining  budget  —  plus  the  gov- 
ernor's recommendation  that  a  cap  of  4  percent 
be  placed  on  tuition  increases  —  would  put  us 
well  on  that  path."  Coulter  remarks. 

The  second  major  component  of  the  Regents' 
proposed  budget  supported  by  Gov,  Celeste  is 
perhaps  the  one  Coulter  enjoys  discussing  the 
most:  support  of  selective  excellence. 

"This  proposal  calls  for  the  slate  to  set  aside  — 
for  the  first  time  —  a  major  portion  of  its  total 
support  for  higher  education  as  a  selective 
investment  in  the  achievement  of  excellence 
throughout  our  college  and  our  university  sys- 
tem." Coulter  says. 

Under  this  proposal,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties would  compete  for  special  state  funds  to 
"strengthen  and  nurture,  over  an  extended  num- 
ber of  years,  programs  identified  as  being  most 
vital  to  the  success  of  an  institution's  mission." 
The  stale  would  then  selectively  provide  new 
investment  money  to  nurture  (hose  programs. 

Coulter  says  that  the  selective  excellence  com- 
[jonent,  which  the  governor  recommended 
have  a  budget  of  $72  million  (the  Regents  had 
proposed  $94  million),  consists  of  five  programs; 

—  Eminent  Scholars,  in  which  $4.5  million 
would  go  to  $500,000  awards  to  fund  9  endowed 
faculty  chairs  in  "demonstrably"  strong  graduate 
programs  (the  Regents  had  proposed  $6  million 
for  12  chairs).  With  the  colleges  and  universities 
required  to  raise  monies  to  match  the  grants,  the 
program  creates  faculty  endowments  of  $1  mil- 
lion which  can  serve  as  "magnets"  to  attract  ad- 
ditional strength  to  the  state's  best  graduate  pro- 
grams. (Under  this  program,  begun  in  the  current 
biennium,  Ohio  University  received  an  Eminent 
Scholar  grant  for  its  graduate  program  in  Molecu- 
lar and  Cellular  Biology  —  Ed. ); 

—  Program  Excellence,  in  which  the  governor 
agreed  with  the  Regents'  proposal  that  $3  million 
be  awarded  on  a  one-time,  competitive  basis  to 
further  enrich  undergraduate  programs  already 
considered  excellent.  {This  program,  loo.  began 
this  biennium.  with  Ohio  University  receiving 
three  program  excellence  awards:  $169,000  for 
the  Institute  of  Visual  Communication.  $120,000 
for  the  School  of  Telecommunications;  and 
$107,000  for  the  Honors  Tutorial  College  —  Ed  ); 

—  Academic  Challenge,  in  which  every  college 
would  receive  an  amount  of  money  each  year, 
over  and  above  the  formula-driven  subsidy,  equal 
to  I  percent  of  the  total  subsidy.  This  money 
could  be  used  to  nurture  any  program,  under- 
graduate or  graduate,  chosen  by  the  school,  and 
would  continue  to  be  provided  for  six  years.  The 
governor  recommended  $21.6  million  for  this 
program,  while  the  Regents  proposed  $22.1  mil- 
lion; 

—  Research  and  Technology  Challenge,  in 
which  the  governor  supported  the  Regents'  rec- 
ommendation that  $60  million  be  set  aside  to 
match,  in  part,  external  support  for  research  and 
equipment  grants  generated  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; 

—  Productivity  Improvement  Challenge,  avail- 
able only  to  the  two-year  colleges  in  the  state 
system  (community  and  technical  colleges,  and 
university  branch  campuses),  in  which  the  col- 
leges would  be  encouraged  to  perfect  their  mis- 
sion in  two  ways;  increasing  access  to  higher 


education  and  improving  the  flexibility  and  time- 
liness with  which  they  respond  to  the  education- 
al and  training  needs  of  their  local  communities. 
The  governor  recommended  $4.4  million  for  this 
program;  the  Regents  had  proposed  $4.8  million. 

A  third  component  of  the  Regents'  proposed 
budget  —  $100  million  to  alter  the  financing  of 
some  equipment  acquisitions  and  facility  mainte- 
nance —  was  not  recommended  by  Gov.  Celeste. 

Coulter,  however,  is  "quite  pleased"  with  the 
governor's  recommendations  and  support  of 
higher  education  and  notes  that  the  selective  ex- 
cellence programs  represent  a  new  partnership 
between  the  state,  higher  education  and  business 
and  industry. 

"I  like  to  view  higher  education  as  the  infra- 
structure of  a  successful  society,  of  the  new 
knowledge- based  age  into  which  we've  entered." 
Coulter  says.  'There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
whatever  that  the  source  of  the  fundamental 
search  for,  and  development  of.  new  knowledge 
—  and  this  is  the  future  —  is  seated  in  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

"It  is  the  Regents'  intention  to  provide  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, with  the  resources  they  require  to  help 
Ohio  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future."  ci 


by  C.  Thomas  Ressler 


Moving? 


Fill  us  in  by  giving  us  your  new  address  below  and 
promptly  sending  it  with  the  adjacent  label  to 
Alumni  Records.  140  Scott  Quad,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701-0869.  Each  copy  that  is  returned  because  of 
an  obsolete  address  costs  the  University  25  cents. 
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